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Welcome  to  English  23! 


We  think  you’ll  find  this  course 
interesting  and  fun. 


We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


Because  there  are  no  response  lines  provided  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  of  this  course,  you’ll  need  a 
notebook  or  lined  paper  to  respond  to  questions, 
complete  charts,  and  answer  questionnaires.  It’s 
important  to  keep  your  lined  paper  handy  as  you  work 
through  the  material  and  to  keep  your  responses 
together  in  a notebook  or  binder  for  review  purposes 
later.  Read  all  of  the  questions  carefully,  and  respond 
to  them  as  completely  as  possible.  Then  compare 
your  responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the 
Appendix. 

You’ll  be  asked  to  keep  some  of  your  personal 
responses  in  a separate  folder  or  booklet  - your 
journal.  You  will  learn  what  a journal  is  and  how  to 
use  it  in  Module  1 . 


Remember  to  read 
carefully  and  work  through 
all  of  the  activities  in  each 
section  before  attempting 
the  assignment  for  that 
section.  This  strategy  will  help 
you  to  achieve 
better  success  in 
your  studies. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


Have  you  ever  stopped  and  thought  about  yourself? 

What  interests  you?  What  is  most  important  to  you  in  your  life?  What  are  you  good  at?  Why  did 
you  choose  to  take  English  23?  What  does  this  choice  say  about  your  attitude  toward  language  and 
learning? 


Throughout  this  course  you’ll  be  involved  in  reading,  writing,  viewing,  speaking,  and  listening 
activities  that  will  ask  you  to  examine  how  you  respond  to  the  creative  works  of  others.  Everyone 
uses  language  in  different  ways;  so  as  you  begin,  it’s  important  that  you  reflect  on  who  you  are  as  a 
person  and  how  you  use  language  yourself.  You’ll  realize  that  inside  your  head  there’s  a wealth  of 
ideas  and  experiences  from  which  you’ll  be  able  to  draw. 


You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  processes  of  writing  and  reading.  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  what  you  actually  do  when  you  read  and  write?  What  happens  first?  Do  you  go  through 
stages?  Do  you  read  and  write  in  the  same  way  everyone  else  does? 

As  you  develop  insight  into  your  own  creative  abilities,  you  will  begin  to  look  differently  at  the  works 
of  others.  Initially  your  response  to  reading  someone  else’s  work  may  be,  “I  like  it,”  or  “That’s 
boring.”  Now  you  will  find  out  how  and  why  the  author  made  you  feel  that  way. 

Again,  who  you  are  - as  a person,  a reader,  a writer,  a viewer,  a speaker,  and  a listener  - is  important 
to  your  work  in  English  23.  Putting  together  ideas  and  impressions,  or  “meaning  making,”  begins 
with  you.  Then  you  use  what  you  know  to  make  sense  of  the  world  around  you.  The  activities  in 
Module  1 will  help  you  discover  and  understand  yourself,  your  own  reading  and  writing  processes, 
and  the  creative  works  of  others. 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  for  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  assignments  at  the  end 
of  each  section.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  two  assignments.  The  mark  distribution  is  as 
follows: 

Section  2 Assignment  40  marks 
Section  3 Assignment  60  marks 
TOTAL  100  marks 

When  doing  your  assignments,  work  slowly  and  carefully.  If  you’re  having  difficulty,  go  back  and 
review  the  appropriate  section. 


Read  all  parts  of  your  assignment  carefully.  Plan  and  do  your  rough  work  on  your  own  paper.  Revise 
and  edit  your  responses;  then  set  up  your  final  copy  for  submission  on  your  own  paper.  Lined 
looseleaf  is  recommended.  Make  sure  your  answers  are  neat  and  organized,  with  wide  left  margins 
and  space  for  teacher  comments  after  each  assignment. 


When  you  see  this  icon,  ideas  and  details  are  provided  to  help  you  set  up  and  organize  your  answer  in 
a certain  way. 

Before  submitting  your  responses,  be  sure  to  proofread  them  carefully  to  ensure  that  they  say  what 
you  want,  that  they  are  neat  and  clear,  and  that  they  are  complete  and  missing  no  material. 

You’ll  be  submitting  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (and  in  some  cases  an  audiotape  or  video 
cassette)  for  evaluation. 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 

English  23  contains  eight  modules. 
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SECTION 

i 

INTRODUCING  YOU  AS 

A PERSON 

1 

WESTFILE  INC. 


What  would  you  do  to  introduce  you  to  yourself?  When  you  introduce  yourself  to  others,  you  might 
tell  them  your  name,  where  you’re  from,  and  what  you  do  (for  example,  your  grade  in  school  or  your 
work).  Exchanging  this  information  is  good  for  breaking  the  ice;  but  in  order  to  really  learn  about 
each  other,  a lot  more  information  is  needed.  How  would  you  go  about  getting  to  know  yourself 
better? 


Discovering  what  you  know  and  think  about  yourself  is  the  starting  point  for  your  explorations  in 
English  23.  The  ideas  you  have  in  response  to  the  literature,  visuals,  and  media  you  experience  and 
the  way  you  communicate  them  are  influenced  by  your  personality  and  background.  They  are  an 
extension  of  who  you  are. 

In  this  section  you  will  reflect  on  yourself  - your  interests,  your  likes  and  dislikes,  and  your  history  as 
a user  of  language.  As  you  discover  more  about  yourself,  you  will  also  think  about  how  you  express 
yourself  to  others.  You  want  to  be  sure  that  those  around  you  understand  you  and  what  you’re  saying. 
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Activity  1 : Who  Am  I? 


Who  are  you  as  a person?  How  would  you  describe 
yourself  to  others?  How  do  you  think  other  people 
would  describe  you?  What  are  your  likes  and  dislikes? 
How  do  you  like  to  spend  your  free  time  and  with 
whom? 


Your  understanding  of  yourself,  your  interests,  and 
your  experiences  are  important  in  this  course  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  You  will  enjoy  the  stories  and 
articles  more  and  probably  understand  them  better  if 
you  can  relate  them  to  your  own  experiences  and 
interests.  Also  much  of  your  writing  in  this  course  will 
grow  out  of  things  that  have  happened  to  you  and 
things  you  are  interested  in. 


This  activity  will  help  you  get  to  know  yourself  better.  Responding  to  the  questions  will  be  like 
talking  with  someone  you’ve  just  met.  If  you  have  a partner  to  work  with,  interview  each  other,  using 
these  questions  as  a guide. 

1 . What  is  your  name? 

2.  What  do  you  prefer  to  be  called? 

3.  How  do  you  like  to  spend  your  free  time  (e.g.,  hobbies,  interests,  sports)? 

4.  Do  you  have  a job?  If  so,  briefly  describe  what  you  do. 

5.  What  television  programs  do  you  enjoy  most? 

6.  To  what  kind(s)  of  music  do  you  listen? 

7.  List  the  most  recent  movies  you’ve  seen. 

8.  What  is  the  best  movie  you’ve  ever  seen?  Why? 

9.  What  do  you  like  to  read  (e.g.,  magazines,  newspapers,  novels,  poetry)?  Name  some  of  your 
favourites. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

The  responses  in  the  Appendix  are  obviously  different  from  yours  because  they  were  written  by 
someone  else.  Reading  your  own  responses  and  those  of  another  person  makes  it  clear  how  different 
we  all  are  as  people.  Comparing  your  responses  enables  you  to  see  how  your  life  experiences  are 
unique  to  you,  and  recognizing  your  uniqueness  is  an  important  step  in  getting  to  know  yourself. 


Section  1 : Introducing  You  as  a Person 
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You’ve  already  shared  some  information  about  yourself  through  the  questions  you’ ve  just  answered. 
Now  take  a closer  look  at  yourself  by  completing  the  following  sentence  starters.  Think  seriously  and 
carefully  about  your  responses. 

10.  I’m  happy  when  . . . 

1 1 . Sometimes  I imagine  . . . 

12.  My  friends  think  I’m  good  at . . . 

13.  I hope... 

14.  I enjoy  writing  about . . . 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 

Again  your  responses  will  differ  from  the  samples  in  the  Appendix.  Get  someone  you  know  to  try 
these  same  sentence  starters  and  then  compare  your  responses.  Where  do  you  find  similarities 
between  yourselves?  Are  your  responses  completely  different?  What  insights  into  yourselves  did 
you  find?  Were  you  surprised  by  anything  that  you  discovered? 


Activity  2:  Looking  Beyond  Yourself 
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Audience:  the 
person  or  specific 
group  addressed 
by  a writer, 
speaker,  or  visual 
message 


1 .  Imagine  you  are  developing  an  advertisement  for  a mountain  bike  that  you  want  to  sell  to  adults. 
How  would  this  ad  be  different  from  one  you  would  use  to  sell  the  same  mountain  bike  to 
adolescents?  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 


Advertisement  for  Adults 

Advertisement  for  Adolescents 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

Getting  to  know  yourself  as  a person  and  a language  user  is  necessary  for  the  work  you  do  in 
English  23;  however,  it  is  also  important  to  look  at  the  people  around  you  and  the  communication  you 
do  with  them.  Depending  on  the  situation,  your  role  may  be  that  of  a receiver  (reader/listener/viewer) 
or  sender  (writer/speaker).  As  the  sender,  you  must  have  an  awareness  of  your  specific  audience(s). 

With  experience,  writers  become  very  good  at  developing  a feel  for  their  audience,  just  like 
advertising  people.  When  you  write  for  yourself,  you  can  experiment  with  your  language  as  much  as 
you  want.  Remember,  though,  that  most  writing  is  written  to  be  read  by  someone  else  - an  audience 
of  whom  you  should  be  aware. 

2.  It’s  impossible  to  know  every  single  one  of  your  readers  when  you  are  writing,  but  it  is  possible 
to  be  aware  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  your  audience  in  general.  List  in  point  form  some  of 
the  information  you  should  find  out  about  your  audience  before  you  begin  to  write. 


3.  Your  experience  with  writing  for  school  may  have  you  thinking  that  there  is  only  one  audience 
you  ever  write  for  - the  teacher.  Undoubtedly,  the  teacher  will  always  be  a primary  audience  for 
students’  writing,  but  he  or  she  will  always  read  your  work  keeping  in  mind  the  different 
audiences  you  may  have  written  for.  List  in  point  form  a number  of  potential  audiences  that  you 
think  you  could  write  for  as  you  work  on  your  English  23  course. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Section  1 : Introducing  You  as  a Person 
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Think  of  yourself  as  the  audience  and  write  a short  composition  describing  your  day.  Now  think  of  at 
least  two  other  audiences  that  you  could  write  this  composition  for.  What  changes  would  you  have  to 
make  to  suit  the  needs  and  expectations  of  each  new  audience?  By  adjusting  your  subject  and  the 
language  you  use,  you  can  write  for  a wide  variety  of  audiences. 

Knowing  your  audience  should  help  you  get  started  with  your  writing. 

Your  primary  objective  in  writing  is  to  help  your 
reader,  or  audience,  understand  what  you  have  to 
say.  It  is  important  that  readers  understand  what 
you  are  saying. 

And  helping  your  audience  understand  what 
you’ve  written  is  often  hard  to  do.  As  you 
read  and  reread  what  you  have  written, 
you  may  find  that  your  readers  won’t  be 
able  to  see  and  feel  what  you  are  trying  to 
express.  You  can  do  something  about  this 
communication  problem  by  giving  more 
details.  Details  provide  the  reader  with  a 
clear  picture.  Look  at  the  following  two 
descriptions  of  what  happens  when  a boy 
sticks  his  tongue  on  the  monkey  bars  in  the 
middle  of  a cold  Alberta  winter. 


Example  A 

As  we  all  watched,  the  teacher  quickly  took  Royce  into  the  school  and  had  him  stick  his 
hurt  tongue  over  the  drinking  fountain.  As  she  ran  water  over  his  tongue,  we  could  see  the 
blood  running  off  it  into  the  fountain.  I knew  then  why  tongues  and  metal  objects  don’t  go 
together  in  the  winter  time. 


Example  B 

The  outside  duty  teacher  quickly  rushed  him  into  the  school  and  we  all  clambered  after 
them.  She  didn’t  even  make  Royce  take  his  boots  off  at  the  door.  We  stood  on  our  tippy 
toes  and  peered  at  them  though  the  window  of  the  door.  Luckily  the  bell  rang  and  within 
seconds  we  all  lined  up  at  the  grade  two  door  to  be  let  in.  We  could  see  Royce  and  an 
entourage  of  teachers  attending  to  him  at  the  drinking  fountain  by  the  washrooms. 
Knowing  that  our  routine  was  to  take  off  our  boots,  hang  up  our  coats,  go  to  the  bathroom, 
and  get  a drink  of  water  before  we  returned  to  our  classroom  for  the  afternoon,  we  did  so 
in  record  time  so  that  we  could  parade  past  the  drinking  fountain  and  catch  a glimpse  of 
Royce  and  his  tongue.  Finally  it  was  my  turn  at  the  fountain  and  I discovered  then  and 
there  why  it  was  that  tongues  and  metal  objects  don’t  mix  in  the  winter  time.  Royce  was 
not  a pretty  sight.  The  water  spilled  like  pinky-red  Koolaid  ® off  the  end  of  his  tongue  as 
tears  trickled  down  his  chubby  face. 
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4.  In  a well-written  paragraph,  answer  the  following  question.  How  does  Example  B help  you,  the 
reader,  to  really  see  and  feel  more  of  what  the  writer  has  to  say  than  does  Example  A? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 

Providing  your  reader  with  details  allows  you  to  express  yourself  clearly  and  to  avoid  any 
misunderstandings  about  what  you’re  trying  to  say. 

Even  with  details  though,  the  impact  of  your  writing  still  depends  partially  on  the  audience  for  which 
you’re  writing.  In  the  previous  examples  the  writer  assumes  that  you  have  some  knowledge  of  what 
happens  when  you  stick  your  tongue  on  something  metal  in  winter.  The  writer  probably  even 
assumes  that  many  of  the  readers  have  had  such  an  experience.  Although  the  excerpt  is  descriptive 
and  detailed,  it  still  might  not  mean  the  same  to  a reader  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  as  it  would  to 
someone  from  Alberta. 

Expressing  yourself  clearly  in  the  first  stages  of  your  writing  means 

• having  an  awareness  of  your  audience 

• providing  your  readers  with  enough  details  to  help  them  actually  see  and  feel  the  experience 
about  which  you  are  writing 

A good  way  to  adjust  your  writing  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  audience  is  to  picture  that  audience  in  your 
mind.  Who  is  your  audience?  Is  it  one  person  or  several  people?  Pretend  you  are  talking  directly  to 
that  audience.  Would  you  be  casual  and  open  with  that  audience?  Would  you  be  more  stiff  and 
formal?  Would  you  use  simple  words  and  slang  expressions?  Or  would  you  try  to  use  more  elegant 
speech?  What  words  would  you  choose  to  phrase  your  message?  What  words  and  expressions  would 
that  audience  understand?  Which  details  would  appeal  to  that  audience? 


When  you  tell  people  about  events  that  you 
have  experienced,  do  you  consciously 
adjust  the  message  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  your  audience? 


Yes,  I guess  that  I do  adjust  my  messages 
to  suit  certain  listeners  or  readers.  For 
example,  when  I talk  to  young  children,  I do 
try  to  use  simpler  words. 
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SPCA:  Society 
for  the 

Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to 
Animals 


It’s  good  practice  to  write  to  different  audiences  about  the  same  event. 
Consider  the  following  situation. 


You  are  delivering  flyers  door-to-door  on  a hot  summer  afternoon.  At 
one  house  you  notice  a dog  that  has  been  tied  with  a short  length  of 
chain  to  a stake  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  There  is  no  shade  and  no 
water  within  the  dog’s  reach.  The  dog  is  obviously  weak  and  exhausted  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  There  is  no  one  at  home.  You  drag  the  garden  hose  over  to  the  dog  to  give  it  water. 
You  then  call  the  SPCA  to  report  what  you  believe  may  be  a case  of  animal  neglect.  Within  minutes 
an  SPCA  constable  arrives  at  the  scene. 


When  I talk  to  people  I don’t  know  well,  I choose  my  words 
carefully.  When  I talk  to  my  teachers,  I generally  use  more 
' formal  language.  My  messages  tend  to  be  more  serious  and 
I try  to  be  more  careful  about  grammar. 


But  when  I talk  to  my  friends  and  my 
family,  I am  much  more  relaxed.  I don’t 
think  about  how  I am  talking.  I just  talk. 


Yeah,  same  here.  I know  that  I use  a 
lot  of  slang  words  and  humour  when  I 
talk  to  my  friends. 


5.  Write  or  record  on  a cassette  tape  a brief  account  of  this  event  as  you  would  tell  it  to  each  of  the 
following  audiences: 

a.  the  SPCA  constable  b.  your  parents  c.  your  friend 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2= 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

By  reflecting  on  your  life  from  birth  to  the  present,  you  can  learn  a great  deal  about  yourself. 
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What  you  learn  will  help  you  when  you’re  looking  for  something  to  write  about  or  when  you’re 
thinking  about  how  you  relate  to  the  literature,  visuals,  and  media  that  you  encounter  in  this  course. 

1 . a.  For  this  activity  you  might  like  to  use  different  coloured  pens  or  pencils.  Using  simple 

representative  pictures,  illustrate  the  events  in  your  life  that  you  feel  are  significant  - your 
birth,  places  where  you’ve  lived  or  travelled  to,  things  you’ve  done,  happy  times,  sad  times, 
and  so  on.  In  your  notebook  make  a map  out  of  these  pictures  going  from  birth  to  the 
present.  If  you  want,  you  can  use  a larger  piece  of  paper  to  draw  it. 

After  you  have  drawn  your  life  map,  share  some  of  the  stories  that  go  with  the  drawings  with 
someone  else.  You  don’t  need  to  talk  about  each  drawing,  only  the  ones  you  want  to  discuss. 

Save  your  life  map  because  it  is  a great  source  of  ideas  for  future  writings.  The  experiences 
you’ve  had  in  your  lifetime  make  good  starting  points  for  writing  your  own  stories. 

b.  Choose  one  of  the  illustrations  from  your  life  map.  In  a well-written  paragraph  write  the 
story  behind  this  particular  picture  as  if  you  were  going  to  share  it  with  a group  of  students 
and  a teacher.  Remember  who  your  audience  is  when  choosing  your  subject  and  the  kind  of 
language  you’re  going  to  use.  You  want  to  provide  details  that  will  help  your  reader  or 
listener  really  understand  what  you  have  to  say.  Give  it  a try ! 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 

Consider  sharing  your  story  with  someone  else  to  evaluate  how  effectively  you  used  your  knowledge 
of  writing  for  a particular  audience  and  of  providing  details. 

What  is  an  audience?  How  can  you  best  reach 


All  of  the  people  in  the  drawing  on  the  right 
are  audiences.  You  have  probably  acted  as 
an  audience  in  each  of  the  situations 
illustrated.  What  are  the  differences 
between  hearing  people  speak  their  ideas, 
reading  what  people  have  written  about 
others’  ideas,  or  watching  people  perform 
ideas? 

Whatever  form  they  use,  when  people 
present  their  ideas  to  you,  they  must  be 
careful  to  craft  the  message  so  that  it  meets 
your  needs  as  an  audience. 

As  a writer,  you  must  also  be  aware  of  who 
your  audience  is.  You  almost  need  to  try  to 
crawl  into  the  minds  of  your  audience  to 
discover  their  interests,  their  needs,  and 
what  kinds  of  messages  they  would 
understand  and  find  appealing.  You  also 
need  to  imagine  what  your  audience  would 
reject  as  being  uninteresting  or  difficult  to  understand. 


that  audience? 


Section  1 : Introducing  You  as  a Person 


2.  It’s  good  to  practise  writing  for  different  audiences.  Imagine  you  are  riding  your  bicycle  and  the 
brakes  fail.  You  go  through  an  intersection  and  are  hit  by  a car.  As  a result  your  bicycle  is 
wrecked  and  you  are  hurt.  Write  or  tape  record  a brief  account  of  the  event  as  you  would  tell  it  to 
a police  officer,  your  mother,  and  a friend.  Remember,  the  details  you  use  to  describe  the  event 
may  differ  for  each  audience. 


a.  the  police  officer  on  the  scene 

b.  your  mother 

c.  a friend 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 

You’ve  now  had  the  chance  to  look  at  yourself  as  a person  as  well  as  a reader,  writer,  speaker, 
listener,  and  viewer.  You  expressed  the  information  you  uncovered  either  by  writing  it  down  or 
recording  it  on  tape.  The  challenge  now  is  for  you  to  convey  similar  information  about  yourself  by 
using  symbols  and  images  to  visually  represent  who  you  are.  You  will  do  this  by  designing  a 
personal  coat  of  arms. 

You’ve  probably  seen  the  different  coats  of  arms  for  each  of  the  provinces  and  territories  in  Canada. 
Each  province  or  territory  has  chosen  or  been  granted  emblems  that  symbolize  features  such  as 
history,  flora  and  fauna,  and  geographical  setting. 
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For  example,  take  a look  at  the  coat  of  arms  for  Alberta: 


If  this  coat  of  arms  were  shown  in  colour,  you  would  see  an 
azure  sky,  snow-covered  mountains,  green  hills,  and  a golden 
wheatfield  - all  important  features  of  the  province  of  Alberta. 


In  your  notebook  or  on  a large  sheet  of  paper,  draw  the  outline  of  a shield.  Then  choose  some 
symbols  and  images  to  visually  depict  who  you  are.  You  might  want  to  limit  your  illustrations  to  four 
or  five  of  the  most  significant  things  you’d  like  to  show  about  yourself.  If  you  are  having  a difficult 
time  getting  started,  think  about  what  you  might  draw  in  response  to  the  following  questions: 

• What  is  something  you’re  good  at? 

• What  are  your  hopes? 

• What  are  your  interests? 

• What  is  your  favourite  sport,  hobby,  or  activity? 

• What  are  your  beliefs? 

• Where  is  your  favourite  place? 

• What  kind  of  job  do  you  have  or  hope  to  have  in  the  future? 

With  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  share  the  drawings  on  your  coat  of  arms.  See  if  the  others  can 
guess  what  your  symbols  represent  or  explain  them  yourself. 

Compare  your  coat  of  arms  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

Section  1 has  focused  on  getting  you  prepared  for  and  inspired  about  writing  - both  your  own  and 
other  people’s.  You  have  looked  at  yourself  and  the  different  parts  you  play  in  the  communication 
process.  This  knowledge  will  be  invaluable  as  you  respond  to  the  literature,  visuals,  and  media  that 
you  will  encounter  throughout  English  23. 

For  writing,  either  in  your  journal  or  in  response  to  questions,  it’s  crucial  that  you  see  yourself  as  your 
own  greatest  resource.  Your  ideas,  memories,  and  experiences  provide  an  endless  source  of  material 
for  your  writing. 

With  the  knowledge  you’ve  gained  in  Section  1 about  writing,  the  importance  of  being  aware  of  your 
audience,  and  of  providing  detail,  you  are  set  to  start  your  journal  in  Section  2.  Then  you’ll  be  ready 
to  write,  read,  view,  listen,  and  speak  your  way  through  the  rest  of  English  23. 


There  is  no  assignment  for  this  section. 
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SECTION 


YOUR  JOURNAL 


After  reading  the  title  of  this  section,  you’re  likely  asking  questions  similar  to  those  in  the  illustration 
above. 

You’ll  find  out  how  writing  in  a journal  is  like  talking  to  a friend  and  why  it  is  useful  to  your  growth 
as  a language  user.  In  this  section,  you’ll  begin  your  English  23  journal  and  learn  how  it  actually  fits 
into  the  course. 


English  23:  Module  1 
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Activity  1 : Why  a Journal? 


Imagine  that  you’ve  just  watched  a video  or  a movie  with  your  friends.  What  happens  as  the  credits 
roll  by  on  the  screen?  Most  likely  you  all  begin  talking  about  what  you’ve  just  seen.  Some  people  say 
they  enjoyed  it,  while  others  found  it  boring.  Usually  this  difference  in  people’s  opinions  becomes  the 
focus  of  the  conversation:  what  made  the  film  appealing  to  some  but  not  to  others  and  why? 

Journals  play  a role  much  like  this  conversation.  Ideas  and  reactions  that  you  would  usually  share 
with  friends  can  be  tried  out  in  your  journal.  There  isn’t  always  someone  around  that  you  can  talk  to 
about  what  you’ve  read,  what  you’ve  seen,  or  the  assignment  you’re  working  on.  Your  journal  can  be 
that  “friend.”  It’s  a place  for  writing  down  what’s  on  your  mind  and  for  trying  to  get  your  thoughts 
sorted  out. 

Think  for  a minute  about  what  you  already  knew  about  journals  and  what  you  have  just  learned.  What 
are  some  ways  in  which  journals  are  like  talking?  How  are  they  different? 


Conversation 

Journal 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 
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Expressive 
writing:  writing 
done  in  everyday, 
familiar 
language  that 
expresses 
feelings, 
experiences,  etc. 


The  writing  you  do  in  your  journal  and  the  talking  you  do  every  day  with  your  family  and  friends  are 
similar  because  you  use  the  same  language.  Entries  in  your  journal  are  what  you  might  call 
expressive  writing  - writing  done  in  familiar  everyday  language  that  expresses  your  feelings  and 
experiences.  Your  journal  is  a place  where  you  can  write  about  your  feelings,  ideas,  and  beliefs  and  a 
place  where  you  can  refine  these  feelings  before  you  share  them  with  other  people. 

When  you  are  trying  to  learn  new  concepts  and  understand  them,  you  may  find  that  talking  about  your 
ideas  will  help  you  sort  through  them.  Your  journal  functions  in  the  same  way,  except  that  you  record 
your  thoughts  in  writing.  It  makes  you  think  about  the  new  information,  try  it  out,  and,  finally,  learn 
it.  Journal  writing  helps  you  to  express  yourself,  and  it  develops  your  ability  to  write  more  fluently. 


Journal  writing  is  a tool  that  is  used  to  explore,  guide,  and  record  your  thinking.  While  you  write,  you 
leam.  Not  only  do  you  learn  to  organize  your  thoughts,  but  your  writing  stimulates  new  thoughts. 
You  can  see  how  writing  stimulates  further  writing  in  the  following  example: 


You’re  packing  to  go  on  a trip,  so  you  make  a list  of  all  the  things  you  want  to  take  with  you.  Some 
of  the  things  you  write  down  remind  you  of  other  things  you  should  also  pack,  so  you  add  them  to  the 
list.  Your  packing  list  not  only  records  what  you  are  thinking  about  packing,  it  also  makes  you  think 
about  other  related  items  you  need  to  take. 


You  don’t  write  and  rewrite  this  list  to 
make  sure  it’s  completely  polished. 
You  just  write  it  (and  probably  throw 
it  away  when  you’re  finished).  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  organize  your 
thinking.  This  list  is  an  example 
of  how  you  use  writing  to  leam  - 
to  discover  what  you  already 
know  and  to  stimulate  further 
thinking.  Your  journal  can  work  as 
a writing,  thinking,  and  learning  tool 
for  you! 


English  23:  Module  1 
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Activity  2:  Journal  Beginnings 


You’re  probably  still  wondering  what  your  journal  should  look  like  and  how  you  should  begin. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  these  questions  is  for  you  to  look  at  the  following  student’s  journal 
response  about  exactly  that  - beginning  a journal  for  a class. 


jjanua/up  / 3,  / 993 

ttuMxjt^(^  writing  In  a jcuMnatmateei  m^  9“ve 

written  a dia/up  wtien  9 wa^twelue^—ipon  lemw*  the  >ied  ointpL  hind  with  “One  Ijean, 
Abia/uf (u^thefjnmtincpldandatitttecpldt^—tJ^ 

with  a tsAdup  pin  wtii^  hadthehe^ancumdm^nechc^atd^^  9“ueatA&  written 
jmnMalitlicitwetedMpenAjmctkdm^tkmcjJdl^ 

hUlup  9“m  happy  about  writing  a jon/inal  H that !)  knew  hew  much  9 enjwp  writing 
anljjU4>cill^4(me(MelLGAJ2incf  Ahe  neaMn  9 j^eet  anxi(^lithat9 

^ OldMolLpm-ane 

eue/i-. 

Aheachaxt  pu^inal,  rfAelf,  mada  me  think  aid  ab^^  At fjiMt  9 decided 

to-  write  on  nup  w&ud p/ieceMQsi.  9 tried— indcpat.  hJdhhein^aJdoto<^ 
and  rewrite  4a  eaAihp  9 could juit  neueo  leaue  amfthincj,  9 had  written  atone. 

9 wAote,  came  back  ted,  neneadit  andnewAoteit.  Ahat  waAnt  what  9 wanted  mtj, 
journal  to  be.  Am- much o^the writing 9 dohaAtole-poliAhed,  andtewritt^  9 want 
UuA-  jon/mal  to  he  mtp  opponhinitip  to  beep  ati  the  pMt  dnajjti  and  planning  mteA  that 

9 nAnathfth/iowcudthe-AeeondAm^iniAhedthelj^^ 

And  6o  wtiat  do  9 want  to  write  in  &i  an?  A h^Aetea^lmdeolitoola^ 

ccuuup  with  me  ati  the  time;  tooAe'iheetA&ff  writing  pape/i  in  a fjotxS^/i  deemed  Use  it 


mtetmhwithnotineA—pe/i^^  fpee^fjlowincy  writing.. 


1 . What  do  you  learn  from  this  sample  journal  response  about  the  format  of  a journal? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 
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As  you  can  see  from  the  sample  journal  response,  choosing  your  own  journal  is  an  important  part  of 
the  process.  Even  the  format  is  an  expression  of  you  and  reflects  the  choices  you  make  for  writing. 
In  English  23  you  can  choose  any  format  you  want  for  your  journal. 


You  may  want  to  use  a looseleaf  binder,  a coil- 
ring scribbler,  or  a small  illustrated  bound  book 
from  a stationery  store.  Or  instead  you  may 
want  to  choose  a particular  type  of  stationery 
for  your  journal  entries  and  keep  these  pages  in 
a folder;  you  can  label  the  folder  with  a title  like 
“My  English  23  Journal”  and  decorate  the 
folder  any  way  that  you  want. 

To  keep  your  journal  entries  organized,  always 
date  them.  For  the  entries  that  you  write  in 
response  to  actual  directions,  also  write  the 
module  number  and  page  number  on  which  the 
directions  appear. 

You  now  have  an  idea  of  the  format  used  in 
journal  writing  as  well  as  the  kind  of  content 
appropriate  for  your  English  23  journal; 
however,  you  still  may  be  wondering  what 
exactly  it  is  you  will  write. 

At  times  during  English  23,  the  directions  for 
your  journal  entries  will  ask  you  to  respond  to  a 
statement  or  a series  of  questions.  On  other 
occasions,  you  may  simply  be  asked  to  respond 
to  what  you  have  just  read,  viewed,  or 
experienced.  Your  first  thought  may  be, 
“Respond  to  what?  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  respond1 ?”  Throughout  this  course,  you 
will  be  asked  to  write  personal  responses  to 
pieces  of  literature  in  your  journal.  All  that  is 
required  is  that,  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading, 
you  write  what  you  liked,  felt,  or  wondered 
about  as  you  were  reading. 


The  following  questions  may  help  you  decide  what  to  write  in  a personal  response  to  literature.  Not 
all  the  questions  apply  to  every  piece  of  literature  that  you  read. 

• Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  selection?  Why  or  why  not? 

• What  did  you  think  of  the  ending?  Did  the  story  turn  out  the  way  you  predicted? 

• What  were  you  left  wondering  about  at  the  end?  What  questions  do  you  still  have? 

• What  do  you  think  the  title  meant? 

• What  character  did  you  like  most?  Why?  What  character  did  you  like  least?  Why? 

• Were  the  characters  believable? 

• Did  any  aspect  remind  you  of  your  own  personal  experiences? 

• What  parts  were  particularly  appealing  to  you? 
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These  questions  are  meant  as  helpful  suggestions  only.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  all  of  these 
questions  in  writing  a personal  response  to  literature.  You  may  not  even  want  to  answer  any  of  the 
questions.  There  are  many  alternative  ways  you  can  choose  to  respond  to  what  you  have  read. 

Here  are  some  starting  points  for  personal  responses: 

• Write  about  a similar  event  that  has  happened  to  you. 

• Change  this  work  into  another  literary  form  (for  example,  a story  to  a poem). 

• Write  a spoof,  or  light-hearted  parody,  of  the  text. 

• Write  about  how  you  would  have  acted  in  a certain  character’s  place. 

• Pretend  that  you  are  one  of  the  characters  and  keep  a diary  from  his  or  her  point  of  view. 

• Create  a book  cover  for  this  story. 

• Design  costumes  and  sets  for  this  play. 

You  can  have  a lot  of  fun  doing  any  of  these  projects  and  still  know  that  you’re  developing  your 
understanding  of  the  literature,  visuals,  or  media  that  you  are  responding  to! 


s 

Straight 

Ahead 

Your  journal  is  a place  for  you  to  respond  to  what  you  read  and  view  in  this  course,  and  it  is  a place 
for  you  to  organize  your  thoughts  and  ideas.  Since  journal  writing  is  generally  exploratory  and  first- 
draft  writing,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  spelling,  or  punctuation,  or  grammar.  If  you  can’t 
remember  how  a word  is  spelled,  don’t  worry  about  it  - just  write  the  word  the  way  you  think  it  is 
spelled.  If  you  can’t  think  of  a word  you  want  to  use,  draw  a line  to  replace  the  blank  word  or  make 
up  a word.  You  may  want  to  write  your  ideas  in  point  form.  Or  you  could  draw  pictures.  You  can 
even  write  all  over  the  place,  not  worrying  about  what  your  writing  looks  like  or  whether  it  makes 
sense  to  anyone  else;  because  your  journal  is  for  you. 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 
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You  will  not  share  your  journal  writing  with  others  unless  you  decide  that  is  what  you  want  to  do.  At 
that  time  you  may  decide  to  polish  the  piece  you  want  to  share  by  correcting  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar. 

Several  of  the  Assignments  in  this  course  will  ask  you  to  choose  a piece  of  journal  writing,  polish  it 
up  and  submit  it  for  evaluation.  But  this  is  as  close  as  anyone  gets  to  reading  your  journal.  Your 
journal  is  private.  You  have  total  control  over  what  you  decide  to  share. 

The  journal  entries  that  you  submit  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the  following  guidelines.  You  can 
use  these  guidelines  as  a checklist  for  your  writing.  Note  that  the  weighting  of  each  assignment  may 
vary. 


Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language 

(5)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  perceptive  and  original.  The  content  is  detailed.  The 
writer’s  purpose  is  self-evident.  There  is  a clear  and  consistent  voice  throughout. 
The  writing  is  well  organized  and  the  ideas  are  easy  to  follow.  The  writer  has 
selected  language  which  reflects  thoughtful  creativity. 

(4)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  perceptive  but  not  particularly  original.  The  content  is 
clearly  detailed.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  clear.  There  is  a consistent  voice 
throughout.  The  writing  is  organized  and  is  easy  to  follow.  The  writer’s  selection 
of  language  is  appropriate. 

(3)  The  writer’s  thoughts  lack  originality  and  the  content  needs  to  be  more  completely 
developed.  The  writer’s  purpose  is  not  always  clear.  The  voice,  while  present,  is 
not  always  easy  to  follow.  The  writer’s  selection  of  language  is  appropriate  but 
often  vague  or  general. 

(2)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  inconsistent  or  unconnected,  but  appear  generally  related 
to  the  purpose.  The  writer  doesn’t  really  understand  the  needs  of  the  audience,  so 
the  content  is  inappropriate  or  very  disconnected.  The  writer’s  sense  of  purpose  is 
not  clear  throughout.  The  selection  of  language  is  often  flawed  or  inappropriate. 

(1)  The  writer’s  thoughts  are  not  at  all  clear.  The  selection  of  detail  is  confusing  and 
conflicting.  The  writer  seems  to  have  little  understanding  of  the  task.  The 
language  selection  is  inaccurate  and  inappropriate. 

(OT)  Off  Topic:  The  response  itself  has  little  or  no  connection  to  the  purpose  of  the 
assignment. 

(INS)  Insufficient:  The  response  is  too  short  to  be  marked. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Help 

Your  journal  is 

• a place  to  reflect  on  your  personal  responses  to  what  you  read,  what  you  watch,  what  you  listen 
to,  and  what  you  discuss  with  others  both  inside  and  outside  the  course 

• a record  of  observations  and  ideas  that  could  be  used  for  stories  or  poems  at  a later  date 

• a learning  tool  for  reflecting  on  your  own  writing  and  reading  processes  as  well  as  concepts  and 
skills  you  learn  in  English  23 

• a place  to  ask  questions  or  make  predictions  before,  during,  or  after  reading,  writing,  or  viewing 
something 

The  journal  is  your  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  writing.  You  can  write  in  an  open,  exploratory,  and 

expressive  manner.  It’s  your  invitation  to  talk  to  yourself  without  anyone  thinking  you’re  crazy. 

Doesn’t  it  sound  great? 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 


Straight 

Ahead 
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For  some  people  it  is  great,  but  for  others  it  may  be  the  first  time  they’ve  ever  written  expressively;  so 
they  have  difficulty  getting  started.  No  one’s  telling  them  what  to  write  and  whether  it’s  right  or 
wrong.  They  just  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  all  of  this  freedom,  so  they’re  stuck. 

Begin  by  responding  to  what  you  have  read  or  experienced  in  this  course,  and  then  think  about  what  it 
is  that  made  you  respond  the  way  you  did. 

You’ll  have  the  chance  now  to  look  at  an  example.  Read  the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”  on  page  255  in 
your  textbook  Straight  Ahead.  Then  read  the  following  journal  response  written  by  an  English  23 
student  which  shows  her  perception  of  the  poem. 


21,  1993 

PeAAonat  PeAponAe  to-  the  poem  "hJavien  P^ujoaP  tup  Atden  Alowtan 

PluA  poem  duimJpi  me.  P ^ eel  that  it  netateA  to  mip  ti^e.  Pei  the  poem,  the 
toy  iA  pushed,  tup  tub  paAentA  to  (pet  a cpmd  edAUxztvm  6o  thvt  he  wilt  ha 
better  tijje  than  they,  have.  Pei  the  end,  it  4eemA  that  the  Imp  would  have 
been  cfruite  content  to  lead  the  ti^e  that  hiA  paAenti  tead.  Alow-  he  iA  woAhincp 
at  a job-  that  he  hateA.  Jte  haA  made  hiA-  pvAeutA  dneamA  come  tAue,  but  not 
hiA  own. 

P fjeet  tike  the  dame  Uuncp  mcup  happen  to  me.  P ue  been  woehincp  IuzaA  at 
detioot,  4o  that  when  P cpnadtuate,  P it  have  moAe-  optionA.  My  pewentA, 
howeueA,  tlunh  theAe,  iA  only-  one  option  — theiAA. 

Mf  panentA  mean  welt.  Jlihe  the  panentA  in  the  poem,  they,  have  made  a lot 
oj  <iaxAiilfieeA.  Put  P m haiuncp  tAouble  qettincj,  them  to  unAeAAtAind  what  it  iA 
that  P want  out  oj  tifje.  P with  P knew-  what  to  do. 


1 . How  did  the  student  respond  to  this  poem? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  her  to  respond  in  this  way? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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You  might  find  the  following  list  of  questions  helpful  when  you  can’t  think  of  anything  to  write  in 
your  first  journal  entries. 


Which  character  is  your  favourite  or  least  favourite?  Why? 

Does  any  character  in  this  work  remind  you  of  yourself  or 
someone  you  know?  Explain. 

Do  you  like  this  work?  Why? 

What  in  this  piece  confuses  you  or  leaves  you  with  questions? 
Why  do  you  think  you  don’t  understand  some  parts? 

What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  the  author  is?  Why? 

Do  you  wish  that  your  own  life  or  the  people  you  know  were 
more  like  the  ones  in  this  piece?  Why? 

Just  from  reading  the  title,  what  do  you  predict  will  be  the 
subject  of  this  piece?  Why? 


Which  phrases,  words,  sentences,  or  passages  appeal  to  you  and 
are  ones  that  you  would  like  to  remember  and  ponder?  Explain. 

Draw  a picture  or  cartoon  of  the  characters  and  situation 
presented  in  this  piece  of  writing.  Describe  why  you’ve 
depicted  them  this  way. 


= JOURNAL 

Think  of  something  you  have  read  or  viewed  lately  and  respond  to  it  in  your  journal. 


If  you  need  help  getting  started,  look  again  at  the  sample  response  to  the  poem  “Warren  Pryor” 
and  at  the  list  of  questions  above.  Make  your  response  insightful,  detailed,  and  clear. 


If  you  know  others  who  have  read  the  piece  that  you  are  writing  about,  share  your  response  with 
them.  Ask  them  if  they  think  you  have  achieved  what  you  intended  in  your  response. 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 
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Enrichment 


You  are  going  to  take  part  in  an  activity  that  will  help  you  concentrate  and  tap  into  your  imagination. 
You  will  use  the  mental  images  you  conjure  up  in  later  writing. 

1 . Before  you  begin  this  listening  activity,  find  a quiet  place  and  a time  when  you  won’t  be 
interrupted.  Then  put  your  pen  or  pencil  down,  sit  back,  relax,  and  get  ready  for  a new 
experience  as  you  put  the  tape  on  and  listen  to  further  instructions. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

2.  You’ve  learned  that  there  are  many  different  ways  to  write  a personal  response  to  literature  in 
your  journal.  For  example,  you  could  respond  in  the  form  of  a story  or  a poem.  Maybe  you’d 
rather  respond  in  the  form  of  a letter,  a dialogue,  a drama  script,  or  even  a drawing  or  collage. 


Look  carefully  over  all  of  the  journal  entries  in  this  section  - both  the  ones  contained  in  the 
module  booklet  and  those  that  you  have  written.  Choose  one  journal  entry  and  change  it  to  a 
different  form. 


Compare  your  reformatted  journal  entry  with  the  example  In  the  Appendix, 
Section  2:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

Section  2 has  introduced  you  to  a valuable  thinking  and  learning  tool  - the  journal.  Like  good 
conversation,  it  can  be  a way  for  you  to  work  through  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  allows  you  to  explore 
your  experiences  in  English  23  in  expressive,  comfortable  writing. 

By  now  you  should  have  selected  a format  for  your  journal,  which  will  enable  you  to  keep  it 
organized.  You  will  end  up  with  a chronological  series  of  journal  responses  by  the  time  you  complete 
English  23. 

As  you  progress  through  English  23,  you  should  use  your  journal  whenever  the  activities  ask  you  to 
do  so;  however,  if  it  is  to  become  a true  learning  tool  for  you,  you  should  also  use  it  independently. 
Gradually,  you’ll  develop  your  abilities  to  respond  to  texts  and  experiences  in  ways  that  are 
personally  meaningful.  Have  fun  expressing  yourself  through  your  journal  and  save  it  to  look  back  on 
in  the  future! 
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Section  2 Assignment:  Your  Journal 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  1 Section  2 Assignment  Page#  Name  and  ID# 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

1 . In  Section  1,  you  completed  some  activities  that  helped  you  to  think  about  yourself.  In  Section  2, 
you  learned  about  journals  and  how  you  can  use  your  journal  as  a means  of  expressing  yourself. 

In  your  journal,  write  about  yourself.  Decide  what  information  about  yourself  you  want  to  share. 
If  you  don’t  know  how  to  begin,  consider  the  following  questions: 

- Who  are  you? 

- What  are  your  dreams  and  goals? 

- What  things  are  important  to  you? 

- What  do  you  like  most  about  yourself? 

You  may  also  find  it  helpful  to  review  the  questions  at  the  beginning  of  Section  1 and  your 
responses. 

One  purpose  of  this  journal  entry  is  to  let  your  teacher  get  to  know  you.  It  will  also  be  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  get  some  feedback  from  your  teacher  about  your  journal  writing. 

Once  you  have  written  your  journal  entry,  you  should  polish  it.  Carefully  look  over  your  journal 
entry  and  correct  any  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar.  Then  neatly  rewrite  and 
proofread  your  journal  entry  before  submitting  it.  (20  marks) 

2.  This  is  a good  chance  for  you  to  try  writing  a personal  response  to  something  you’ve  read  and  get 
some  feedback  from  your  teacher  about  how  you’re  doing. 

Choose  something  short  to  read,  perhaps  a poem  or  an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine,  and 
write  a journal  response  to  it. 

Include  a copy  of  your  chosen  poem  or  article.  If  you  are  using  a short  piece  of  literature  from 
one  of  your  textbooks,  either  Straight  Ahead  or  Overdrive , include  the  title  of  the  book,  the  title  of 
the  piece  of  literature,  and  the  page  on  which  it  is  found.  You  must  not  use  the  poems  “The  Top 
Hat”  by  Raymond  Souster  and  “Warren  Pryor”  by  Alden  Nowlan  because  these  pieces  of 
literature  have  already  been  discussed. 

Remember  to  polish  your  writing  before  submitting  it.  (20  marks) 
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Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  writing  process?  Do  you  know  that  many  researchers  and  writers  have 
tried  to  explain  it,  but  no  one  has  been  able  to  come  up  with  an  explanation  that  applies  to  all  writers? 
Would  you  be  able  to  describe  your  own  personal  writing  process? 

In  Section  1 you  did  some  thinking  about  your  history  as  a writer.  Now  in  Section  3 you  will  extend 
that  thinking  to  relate  your  personal  writing  process  to  the  writing  process  in  general.  By  examining 
the  writing  process  (your  own  and  others),  you  can  improve  your  writing. 


You’ll  take  a brief  look  at  what  makes  writing  good.  How  do  you  know  if  something  you  read  or 
write  is  good?  You  might  feel  it’s  good,  but  what  is  it  that  makes  it  good?  Since  you’ll  do  a great 
deal  of  writing  in  your  life,  you  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  good  writing. 


Finally,  you’ll  look  at  the  process  you  use  to  read  something.  By  examining  your  reading  process, 
you  can  actually  learn  to  become  a better  reader. 
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Activity  1 : Writing  About  Writing 


j=  JOURNAL  - ■- " — 

In  your  journal  write  about  your  own  writing  process,  making  sure  to  provide  as  many 
details  as  you  can. 


If  you’re  having  difficulty  getting  started,  you  might  consider  some  of  the  following  questions: 

• How  do  you  begin  writing? 

• Where  and  when  do  you  like  to  write? 

• Do  you  write  using  a computer?  special  pens,  pencils,  or  paper? 

• How  do  you  decide  what  to  write  about? 

• How  do  you  choose  the  form  you  use? 

• What  determines  your  audience? 

• What  process  or  steps  do  you  go  through  when  you  write? 

• What  kinds  of  revisions  do  you  make  to  your  writing? 

• How  do  you  make  revisions  to  your  writing? 

• For  you,  what  is  most  difficult  about  writing? 

• What  do  you  like  best  about  writing? 


Reflecting  on  your  own  writing  in  this  journal  entry  may  have  been  q O 
difficult  because  you’ve  probably  never  thought  about  how 
people,  and  you  in  particular,  actually  go  about  writing. 
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Here  is  what  some  other  student  writers  have  to  say  about  their  writing  processes: 


I just  can’t  write  in  school.  I prefer  to  work  on 
my  writing  alone  so  that  the  ideas  are  my 
own.  But  sometimes  it  is  nice  to  have 
someone  to  help  me.  Like  when  I want  to  try 
out  something  I’ve  written  to  see  if  it  works. 


I like  being  able  to  talk  to  people  when  I 
write.  Discussing  what  I’m  writing  helps 
me  to  write  better  sentences  and  choose 
better  words.  I get  ideas  and  advice  about 
what  to  write  next. 

\ 


I really  prefer  working  on  the  computer 
because  the  printer  makes  my  writing  look 
like  “real’’  writing.  I feel  that  I can  write 
stories  better  using  the  computer.  All  these 
weird  ideas  just  come  to  me;  and  it’s  easier  to 
type  things  when  they  pop  into  my  head  than 
to  write  them  on  paper,  because  I can  see 
them  on  the  screen. 


As  you  can  see,  there  is  no  single  writing  process  that  applies  to  everyone.  Despite  these  differences, 
however,  there  are  definite  similarities  in  the  way  writers  write. 

Writing  is  complicated  and  scary  for  some  people  - even  for  some  teachers;  but  once  you  understand 
a few  things  about  the  writing  process,  you’ll  feel  more  confident  about  writing. 
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Writing  certainly  isn’t  magic,  as  some  people  believe;  but  rather  it’s  a complex  human  activity.  There 
is  a writing  process  that  each  writer  uses  in  his  or  her  individual  way,  but  the  stages  are  common  to  all 
writers,  amateur  and  professional  alike.  Take  a look  at  the  following  diagram  of  the  writing  process. 


The  Writing  Process 


Prewriting 


Writing 


Revising 


Editing  and 
Proofreading 


Sharing 


Section  3:  Your  Writing  Process 


Prewriting: 

generating  ideas 
and  planning  for 
writing  through 
discussion, 
thinking, 
brainstorming, 
clustering,  or 
making  lists 


Revising:  in 
writing,  the 
process  of 
revisiting  and 
reworking  the 
material,  which 
involves 
focusing, 
developing, 
deleting, 
reordering,  and 
changing  the  text 

Editing:  in 
writing,  the 
process  of 
proofreading  and 
correcting 
grammatical 
problems  and 
surface  errors  in 
things  like 
capitalization, 
spelling,  and 
punctuation 


Pre writing:  This  is  the  planning  and  information  gathering  stage.  In  Activity  2 you’ll 
explore  this  stage  of  the  writing  process. 


Writing:  At  this  stage  you  take  your  ideas  from  prewriting  and  write  a rough  draft.  Don’t  be 
surprised  if  what  you  write  triggers  new  ideas  that  stimulate  further  writing. 

At  this  point  you  shouldn’t  be  too  concerned  about  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  You 
just  want  to  get  your  thoughts  down  on  paper. 

Do  you  find  that  you  don’t  have  much  to  say  about  your  topic?  Are  you  having  trouble 
organizing  your  ideas?  Or  do  you  find  that  you’re  not  comfortable  with  the  topic  or  approach 
you’ve  taken?  You  may  want  to  go  back  and  do  some  more  prewriting. 

If  you’re  generally  pleased  with  what  you’ve  written  so  far,  it’s  time  to  go  on  to  the  next 
stage. 

Revising:  Here  you  work  on  refining  the  content  of  your  writing  - making  the  connections 
between  ideas  clearer,  improving  wording,  adding  important  details,  and  deleting  irrelevant 
ones.  It’s  a chance  to  rethink  and  reorganize. 

If  you’re  unhappy  with  any  part  of  what  you’ve  written,  feel  free  to  return  to  the  writing  stage 
or  even  the  prewriting  stage.  Once  you’re  satisfied  with  your  revisions,  you  can  go  to  the 
editing  and  proofreading  stage. 


Editing  and  Proofreading:  Here  you  concentrate  on  the  finishing  touches  - things  like 
spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  A writer’s  handbook  and  a dictionary  are  tools  you’ll 
use  at  this  stage.  The  keen  eye  of  a trusted  friend  can  also  help  you  find  things  you  miss. 
Some  writers  actually  do  a little  editing  while  they’re  writing  and  revising,  but  others  leave  it 
all  to  this  stage. 

You  may  spot  other  things  that  need  more  attention.  Who  says  you  can’t  go  back  to  the 
revising  stage?  or  the  writing  stage?  or  even  the  prewriting  stage?  It’s  your  writing,  so  you 
decide  what  needs  to  be  done  and  when. 


Sharing:  The  next  and  final  stage  is  the  sharing  of  your  writing  with  other  people.  Sharing 
your  writing  with  others  can  be  a scary  thing  to  do.  How  will  your  writing  be  accepted  by 
others?  Will  your  readers  like  it?  Will  they  agree  with  the  points  that  you’ve  made?  Will 
they  identify  with  you?  Is  their  reaction  what  you  expected?  Did  you  accomplish  what  you 
intended?  Is  it  too  late  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  earlier  stages  to  improve  the  piece?  It’s  never 
too  late! 


You  now  know  more  about  the  writing  process.  Using  what  you  know  and  your  own  experience  with 
writing,  provide  a brief  explanation  of  the  writing  process  diagram  for  someone  who  may  not 
understand  it.  Your  explanation  should  be  at  least  five  sentences  in  length. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 
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Activity  2:  Getting  It  Down  - Prewriting 


You  know  you  have  to  write  something  - anything!  You’ve  put  it  off  as  long  as  you  can.  You’ve 
procrastinated  - stared  out  the  window,  sharpened  all  the  pencils  on  your  desk,  lined  them  all  up, 
straightened  out  your  materials  - anything  to  prevent  you  from  getting  started. 


Finally,  you  sit  down  at  your  desk  or  your  computer  to  write.  There 
it  is  . . . the  dreaded  blank  page!  You  don’t  know  what  to  write;  or 
if  you  do,  you  don’t  know  how  to  begin. 


If  this  description  fits  you  as  you  begin  writing, 
you’re  not  alone;  many  writers  feel  this  way. 
You  may  have  a feeling  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  as  most  writers  do.  What  you  do 
during  this  phase  may  actually  be  part  of  your 
prewriting  process,  in  which  you  are  gathering 
and  organizing  your  materials  and  ideas  for  the 
writing  you’re  about  to  do.  What  you  really 
need  to  do  in  this  initial  stage  of  the  writing 
process  is  just  to  get  some  ideas  down  on  paper. 


JOURNAL 


In  your  journal  write  about  what  you  do  during  your  prewriting  stage  of  the  writing  process. 


Prewriting  is  important  for  every  kind  of  writing  you  do,  from  poetry  to  research  reports.  It’s  an 
important  part  of  the  writing  process.  Remember  the  purpose  of  pre writing  is  to  establish  a flow  of 
ideas  and  to  generate  possibilities.  Even  if  the  teacher  gives  you  your  topic,  you  still  have  to  make 
many  choices;  prewriting  can  help  you  identify  the  options.  It  takes  time,  but  it  can  make  the  rest  of 
your  writing  much  easier.  You’ve  already  written  about  some  of  the  things  that  work  for  you  in  your 
pre  writing  process.  But  you  can  always  use  some  new  ideas,  so  have  fun  exploring  the  prewriting 
activities  you  read  about  here. 


Freewritmg 


Freewriting:  a 
prewriting 
technique  that 
involves  writing 
nonstop  for 
several  minutes, 
allowing 
whatever 
thoughts  that 
come  to  mind  to 
be  recorded  on 
paper 

(It’s  also  called 
timed  writing.) 


Have  you  ever  sat  down  to  write  something,  but  you  wound  up  staring  at  a blank  page  for  what 
seemed  like  hours?  Have  you  ever  had  a pile  of  crumpled  papers  beneath  your  feet  because  you 
constantly  edit  as  you  write?  Then  you  need  to  try  freewriting!  It  costs  nothing,  it’s  incredibly  easy, 
and  it  can  help  you  establish  a flow  in  your  writing.  It’s  a great  way  to  begin  your  writing  process. 


Set  yourself  a time  limit  (5  to  10  minutes)  and  start  writing  without 
stopping.  There’s  no  going  back  to  change  or  correct  anything. 
Just  write  whatever  you  want  - full  steam  ahead.  If  nothing  comes 
to  your  mind,  then  write  “I  can’t  think  of  anything  to  write  ...  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  to  write  . . .”  or  make  lists  of  things,  anything. 
You  can  change  topics  at  any  time. 


Section  3:  Your  Writing  Process 
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A variation  of  free  writing  is  focused  freewriting.  You  begin  with  a specific  topic  and  write 
everything  you  can  about  it  in  the  time  limit.  Stop  at  the  end  of  your  time  limit  and  see  what  you 
have.  It  may  just  be  a page  of  “warm  up”  writing  that  made  your  brain  and  hands  get  working,  or  you 
may  actually  find  a phrase  or  sentence  in  it  that  you  would  like  to  pursue  further.  The  purpose  of 
freewriting  is  to  establish  a flow,  not  to  produce  “good”  writing.  It  works  because  it  doesn’t  allow 
you  to  put  off  getting  started. 


= JOURNAL  — — — - 

Take  five  minutes  right  now  to  try  freewriting.  Use  your  journal  to  record  what  you 
write. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 


Clustering 


Clustering:  a 
prewriting 
strategy  in  which 
ideas  related  to  a 
single  word  or 
concept  are 
drawn  in 
“ clusters ” 
around  it  (also 
called  mind 
mapping, 
webbing  or 
thought  webbing ) 


Clustering  involves  arranging  words  and  phrases  according  to  associations.  You  begin  with  a circled 
word  or  topic  in  the  middle  of  your  page.  This  is  your  seed  word.  Then  you  write  more  words  and 
phrases  associated  with  the  seed  word,  circling  each  new  one  and  arranging  them  around  the  first 
word.  You  draw  lines  like  spokes  in  a wheel  to  show  the  connections  between  the  ideas.  Take  a look 
at  the  following  example  of  a cluster: 
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You  can  use  clusters  to 

• discover  subtopics  within  a topic 

• discover  possible  relationships  between  subtopics 

• limit  your  topic  by  focusing  on  only  one  section  of  the  cluster 

• create  an  outline  for  your  writing 


Journal  Writing 

Another  prewriting  tool  you  have  is  your  journal.  By  reviewing  what  you’ve  written  in  your  journal, 
you  may  find  possible  topics  for  your  writing. 


Visualizing 


Visualizing: 
using  your 
imagination  to 
create  a mental 
image  of  a 
person,  thing,  or 
event 


Brainstorming: 
generating  as 
many  ideas  as 
possible  without 
restraint  or 
criticism 


V 

Straight 

Ahead 

In  Section  1 Enrichment,  you  participated  in  an  activity  that  asked  you  to 
visualize  a previous  experience  of  yours  and  all  the  details  of  it.  This 
technique  can  also  help  you  get  started  writing.  Find  a quiet  place  and  get 
relaxed.  Then  try  to  recall  as  vividly  as  possible  the  sensory  details  of  a 
memory.  If  you  want,  you  can  think  up  an  imaginary  situation  instead; 
or  you  can  even  try  putting  yourself  into  a story  you’re  reading.  Use 
your  imagination!  Then  see  if  you  can  get  those  thoughts  down  on 
paper. 


Brainstorming 


The  objective  of  brainstorming  is  to  create  a long  list  of  topics,  ideas,  or  questions  in  a set  period  of 
time.  Record  everything  using  words  or  short  phrases.  Don’t  reject  or  evaluate  any  suggestions 
during  the  time  period.  Once  you  have  the  list,  then  you  can  sort  through  it  and  select  the  ideas  that 
you  want  to  develop. 


There  are  many  other  pre writing  strategies  that  can  be  used.  Refer  to  the  info-box  on  page  262  in 
your  textbook  Straight  Ahead  for  a list  of  other  prewriting  strategies.  Talk  to  some  of  your  friends 
and  classmates  to  see  which  ones  they  find  useful.  Remember  that  in  prewriting  you  just  want  to  get 
your  thoughts  down  on  paper;  so  don’t  worry  about  spelling,  punctuation,  or  neatness. 


At  first,  your  thoughts  may  come  out  in  fits  and  starts  onto 
the  page.  That’s  fine!  It’s  establishing  a smooth  flow,  or 
fluency,  that’s  important.  Fluency  brings  some  order  and 
control  to  your  writing;  so  the  more  you  write,  the  more 
your  control  increases.  What  you  see  on  the  page, 
already  written,  gives  a sense  of  order  to  what  you  write 
later.  Not  only  that,  it  also  encourages  and  stimulates 
later  writing. 
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Section  3:  Your  Writing  Process 

Activity  3:  Finding  Your  Voice 


Voice:  in 
writing,  the 
personal  and 
recognizable 
style  of  a writer 

Purpose  in 
writing:  the 
reasonfor 
writing  (to 
entertain, 
persuade,  inform, 
explain,  describe, 
etc.) 


How  do  you  talk  when  you’re  angry?  when  you’re  consoling  someone?  when  you’re  trying  to 
convince  your  parents  to  let  you  do  something? 

When  people  talk,  they  speak  in  unique  and  distinctive  voices.  In  good  writing  you  should  also  be 
able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  author  coming  through  clearly.  In  writing,  this  concept  is  known  as 
voice. 

You  would  think  that  if  you  just  write  like  you  talk,  you  should  have  a clear,  strong  voice  in  your 
writing.  Unfortunately,  it’s  not  that  simple.  Sometimes,  by  the  time  you  get  the  words  from  your 
head  to  the  page,  your  natural  voice  is  lost. 

The  objective  of  every  good  writer  is  to  develop  a personal,  recognizable  style.  This  personal, 
recognizable  style  is  also  known  as  the  writer’s  voice.  If  you  know  an  author’s  work  well,  you 
probably  can  recognize  it  even  if  the  name’s  not  on  the  piece.  Remember  though,  that  depending  on 
the  purpose  and  the  audience  of  a particular  piece  of  writing,  an  author  may  choose  to  alter  his  or  her 
voice.  This  point  means  that  a single  author  could  write  with  several  different  voices.  In  most  cases 
though,  voice  remains  consistent. 

The  Extra  Help  activity  in  Section  1 asked  you  to  write  your  account  of  a bicycle  accident  as  you 
would  tell  it  to  a police  officer,  to  your  mother,  and  to  a friend.  Having  three  different  audiences 
changes  some  of  the  details  you  provide  as  well  as  the  voice  you  would  use.  You’ll  use  three 
different  voices,  although  all  three  obviously  belong  to  one  person  - you.  As  you  can  see,  purpose, 
audience,  and  voice  are  closely  connected  in  writing. 

Talking  about  voice  in  writing  is  not  enough;  you  must  try  it  out  for  yourself.  Think  of  a situation  in 
which  you  are  trying  to  persuade  someone  of  something.  Imagine  you  can  actually  see  the  person 
you’re  talking  to.  What  do  you  say?  How  do  you  say  it?  Take  a few  minutes  and  write  down  what 
you  would  say  in  this  situation.  Your  response  should  consist  of  about  five  complete  sentences. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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Finding  your  voice  begins  with  telling  stories 
about  things  that  are  close  and  important  to  you. 
If  you  tell  them  out  loud,  your  voice  will  ring 
through  genuinely  and  strongly.  When  you 
write,  you  may  find  that  it  is  harder  to  keep  your 
natural  voice  than  when  you  speak.  Many 
people  tend  to  stiffen  up  when  they  write  and  try 
to  use  words  and  expressions  that  they  rarely 
use  when  they  speak.  When  they  do  this,  their 
natural  voice  is  lost.  Resist  this  tendency.  Write 
from  your  own  point  of  view  and  let  your  voice 
come  through.  Always  ask  of  your  writing, 
“Does  this  sound  like  me?  Is  this  me  talking?” 


As  you’re  finding  and  developing  your  voice  as  a writer,  you  might  like  to  try  some  of  the  following 
suggestions: 

• Share  your  writing  with  others  to  see  if  your  voice  comes  through  effectively.  Do  they  say, 
“This  really  sounds  like  you  talking!” 

• Practise  writing  dialogues  in  which  you  alternate  roles. 

• Adopt  the  personality  of  a character  in  something  you’re  reading  and  write  from  that 
character’s  perspective. 

• Read  the  works  of  a writer  you  admire  and  “listen”  to  his  or  her  writing  voice.  Use  it  as  a 
model  for  your  own. 


Activity  4:  Good  Writing?  Where  Can  I Find  Help? 


You  may  know  “good”  writing  when  you  read  it,  but  how  do  you  know  when  something  you  write  is 
“good”? 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  finish  the  sentence  “I  think  the  qualities  of  good  writing  are  ...” 


The  two  most  important  characteristics  of  good  writing  are  that  it’s  interesting  and  technically  skillful. 
Now  you  know  what  good  writing  is,  but  you  may  still  be  wondering,  “Where  can  I get  help  with  my 
writing?” 


Most  writing,  except  some  personal  journal  writing,  is  written  to  be  read  by  others;  so  the  first  place  a 
writer  should  look  for  help  is  to  someone  else.  The  people  around  you  are  an  excellent  resource  for 
help  with  writing. 
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1 . Consider  the  various  stages  in  the  writing  process.  How  could  you  help  someone  else  with  their 
writing  during  each  stage?  Try  to  write  at  least  two  ideas  for  each  of  the  following  stages.  You 
can  write  your  ideas  in  a short  paragraph,  or  you  can  simply  list  them  in  point  form. 


a.  Prewriting  b.  Revising  c.  Editing  and  Proofreading 


Conferencing: 

talking  over  with 
others  ideas  and 
early  drafts  of  a 
piece  of  writing 


In  writer’s  jargon,  a discussion  between  a writer  and  a reader  about  a specific  piece  of  writing  is 
called  a conference.  Conferencing  with  other  people  creates  a social  and  cooperative  writing 
atmosphere  in  which  writers  help  one  another.  Listening  to  other  people’s  thoughts  may  give  you 
ideas  for  improving  your  own  writing.  Of  course,  you  can  still  accept  or  reject  any  suggestions  you 
want.  You  become  more  independent  because  it  means  you  don’t  always  have  to  rely  on  a teacher  for 
feedback  about  your  writing. 


As  you’ve  probably  concluded  from  the  last  activity,  a conference  at  the  prewriting  stage  of  the 
writing  process  will  have  a different  focus  than  one  at  the  editing  stage.  Therefore,  questions  and 
comments  about  your  writing  will  also  be  different  at  each  stage. 


2.  Make  a list  that  includes  questions  to  ask  and  areas  to  focus  on  that  you  could  include  in  a 

conference  at  each  of  the  following  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Write  your  responses  as  a quick 
checklist  that  you  can  use  later.  Try  to  think  up  at  least  three  questions  for  each  of  the  following. 


a.  Pre writing  Conference  c.  Editing  and  Proofreading  Conference 

b.  Revision  Conference 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 

You  may  not  always  have  someone  around  to  confer  with  about  your  writing,  but  don’t  despair.  You 
can  always  ask  yourself  questions  that  you  think  someone  else  would  ask  you  about  your  writing  or 
that  you  would  ask  someone  else  about  his  or  her  writing. 


There  are  other  tools  of  the  writing  trade  that  are  helpful  to  you  as  a writer,  especially  when  you  are 
working  on  your  own.  They  are  your  dictionary,  thesaums,  and  writer’s  handbook.  They  are 
valuable  writing  tools  that  you  can  access  at  any  time  for  help  with  your  writing.  For  example,  some 
writing  handbooks  have  detailed  sections  about  finding  a subject  for  your  writing  and  determining 
your  audience  and  purpose.  A dictionary  will  help  you  correct  your  spelling,  and  a thesaums  helps 
improve  your  word  choices  to  make  your  writing  more  interesting. 
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Writer’s  Handbook 


One  of  the  most  valuable  tools  available  to  you  as  a writer  is  the  writer’s  handbook.  This  book  gives 
information  about  grammar,  punctuation,  parts  of  speech,  how  to  write  a good  sentence,  how  to  write 
a good  paragraph,  and  much  more.  Many  handbooks  also  offer  tips  for  writing  essays,  letters,  reports, 
and  other  formats. 


There  are  many  handbooks  on  the  market,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  purchase  any  handbook  you 
choose.  Look  for  one  that  seems  “friendly”  and 
easy  to  use. 

The  purpose  of  a writer’s  handbook  is  to  help 
you  polish  your  writing  by  correcting  your 
mistakes  in  grammar  and  punctuation.  Usually 
you  will  polish  only  your  final  draft,  the  one  that 
you  want  to  share  with  an  audience.  You  don’t 
need  to  worry  about  polishing  your  private 
writing,  such  as  what  you  write  in  a journal; 
unless  you  want  to  share  this  writing  with 
someone  else. 

But,  a writer’s  handbook  is  useless  if  you  don’t 
become  familiar  with  it  before  you  need  it. 
When  you  use  a handbook  you  are  usually  in  a 
hurry  and  don’t  want  to  spend  time  fiddling 
around  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  your 
problem. 


So  how  about  a guided  tour  of  your  own  writer’s  handbook?  Begin  by  turning  to  the  table  of  contents 
in  your  handbook  and  glancing  over  the  topics  that  are  listed.  Do  you  recognize  any  of  these  topics? 


3.  Test  yourself!  Using  the  table  of  contents  or  the  index  at  the  back  of  your  handbook,  see  how 
quickly  you  can  find  the  topic  that  would  give  the  information  you  need  to  solve  each  of  the 
following  problems.  Then  quickly  glance  at  the  appropriate  section  in  the  handbook  itself  to  see 
if  you  are  right. 

a.  Page Where  should  commas  be  used? 

b.  Page Is  a certain  sentence  a fragment  or  a whole  sentence? 

c.  Page Should  the  word  accept  or  except  be  used? 

d.  Page What  does  an  outline  to  an  essay  look  like? 

e.  Page What  is  a relative  pronoun? 

f.  Page What  words  in  a book  title  should  begin  with  capital  letters? 

g.  Page What  is  a simile? 
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Another  resource  to  which  you  can  refer  when  you  are  making  improvements  to  your  writing  is  your 
textbook  Straight  Ahead.  Look  at  the  table  of  contents  on  pages  iv  and  v.  Notice  that  there  are  core 
units  and  resource  units.  The  resource  units,  beginning  with  Unit  13,  focus  on  various  language  arts 
skills.  Read  the  description  of  each  of  the  resource  units.  Identify  those  units  that  you  think  could 
help  you  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  writing.  Then  turn  to  the  units  that  you’ve  identified  and 
check  to  see  exactly  what  information  they  contain. 


4.  Name  the  units  that  provide  information  that  you  could  use  to  improve  a piece  of  writing. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  4. 


Activity  5:  Reading  Process 


Do  you  believe  that  anyone  can  learn  to  read  well?  Have  you  ever  thought  about  reading  as  a 
process?  How  is  reading  like  writing?  Where  do  you  fit  into  the  reading  process?  Does  your 
personal  response  to  what  you  read  actually  matter?  Why  do  you  read? 


There  is  more  to  reading  than  just  looking  at  words  on  a page  in  order  to  leam  what  the  writer  wants 
to  tell  you.  The  words  by  themselves  don’t  tell  the  whole  story;  it’s  what  your  mind  does  with  those 
words  that  makes  the  story  complete. 

That’s  why  reading  is  called  an  active  process.  It  means  that  as  you  read  any  written  work,  your  mind 
is  actively  trying  to  find  its  meaning.  How  does  the  mind  make  sense  of  a written  work?  It  compares 
the  people,  things,  events,  and  situations  in  the  writing  to  similar  people,  events,  things,  and  situations 
in  your  memory.  The  words  that  you  read  trigger  these  memories,  and  the  memories  become  part  of 
what  you  are  reading.  Everyone  has  a different  background  and  different  memories;  therefore, 
everyone  will  experience  a written  work  somewhat  differently. 

1 . Why  would  different  readers  rarely  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  written  material? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 
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Purpose  in 
reading:  the 
reasonfor 
reading  - for 
enjoyment,  to 
learn  something, 
to  find  specific 
facts,  etc. 


Speaker:  the 
character  who 
speaks  to  the 
reader  in  a poem 
(sometimes  the 
speaker  and  the 
author  are  the 
same) 
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Readers  bring  a great  deal  to  a piece  of  writing:  experience  with  language;  experience  with  life; 
personal  views,  values,  and  beliefs;  and  expectations  of  their  reading.  The  stance  you  take  will  affect 
your  purpose  for  reading. 


Sometimes  your  primary  concern  is  the  information  you  will  obtain  from  your  reading.  For  instance, 
when  you  read  the  telephone  book,  a recipe,  your  chemistry  textbook,  or  the  television  guide,  you  take 
a different  stance  than  you  do  when  you  read  a romance  or  mystery  novel. 

When  reading  a novel  or  a poem,  you  are  mainly  concerned  with  what  you  experience  as  you  read. 
You  are  drawn  into  the  escapades  of  the  characters  and  may  even  identify  with  them.  Your 
enjoyment  of  the  literature  can  be  enhanced  by  knowing  more  about  literary  form  and  style. 

It’s  important  to  realize  that  your  purpose  for  reading  affects  the  way  you  go  about  reading  different 
material.  One  important  reading  strategy  to  consider  is  setting  your  purpose  when  you  begin. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  reading  a poem.  Are  you  reading  it  to  identify  the  speaker  in  the  poem,  or 
are  you  reading  it  just  to  enjoy  it?  How  might  the  difference  in  your  purpose  affect  the  way  you 
read  the  poem?  Answer  this  question  with  two  or  more  well-constructed  sentences. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 

As  you’ve  just  seen,  you  can  read  the  same  material  in  different  ways  because  you  may  have  different 
purposes.  For  instance,  if  you  read  a recipe  book  for  enjoyment  you’ll  probably  think  about 
sensations,  images,  and  feelings  of  things  you’ve  eaten  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  read  it 
to  find  an  imaginative  recipe  that  uses  hamburger;  then  your  reading  is  focused  in  a totally  different 
direction  because  your  purpose  is  different. 
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Good  readers  and  viewers  learn  to  set  their  own  purposes  just  like  good  writers  and  speakers  do. 
Setting  your  purpose  helps  shape  the  direction  that  your  reading,  writing,  viewing,  or  speaking  will 
take.  In  addition,  your  comprehension  improves  because  you  pay  more  attention  to  the  details  that 
fulfil  your  purpose. 

3.  What  are  some  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  or  viewing  the  following  items?  List  in 
point  form  at  least  two  purposes  for  each  of  the  following  items. 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

b.  a magazine  article  about  capital  punishment 

c.  a documentary  about  whales 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  5. 

Your  Reading  Process 

Earlier  in  this  section  you  learned  the  stages  of  the  writing  process.  Did  you  know  that  reading  is  also 
a process?  There  are  three  stages  in  the  reading  process:  prereading,  reading,  and  rereading. 

Becoming  a better  reader  means  developing  your  abilities  in  each  stage  of  the  reading  process.  Now 
you’ll  take  a closer  look  at  what  good  readers  actually  do  when  they  read. 

Prereading 

Previewing  the  selection  to  be  read  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  to  expect.  Look  at  features  like 
illustrations,  titles,  length,  form,  headings,  and 
content. 


Imagine  that  you  have  to  read  some  text  from  a 
Shakespearean  play  for  the  first  time.  If  you 
have  no  experience  reading  such  a text,  you  may 
not  realize  that  you  don’t  stop  at  the  end  of  each 
line  as  you  read,  but  that  you  stop  or  pause 
according  to  the  punctuation.  As  well,  you  may 
read  present-day  meanings  into  words  that  were 
used  differently  in  Shakespeare’s  time  and  so 
become  confused.  You’ll  need  to  take  these 
facts  into  account  before  you  begin. 

As  this  example  illustrates,  when  you  preview  a 
text,  you  may  find  that  you  don’t  have  all  the 
background  knowledge  you  need  to  read  and 
understand  it.  You  can  get  this  information  by 
consulting  a reference  book  or  someone  who  is 
more  knowledgeable.  If  you  still  have  questions 
when  you  begin,  that’s  also  all  right.  Questions 
that  you  ask  or  predictions  that  you  make  may  be 
answered  during  your  reading. 
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Reading  and  Comprehending 

As  you  read  or  listen  to  something  being  read,  you  are  actively  involved  with  the  text  (the  written 
word,  the  content).  Good  readers  constantly  predict,  confirm,  and  reject  possible  meanings,  ask 
further  questions,  and  look  for  answers  as  they  read. 

You  also  respond  to  what  you  are  reading  by  making  connections  between  the  text  and  your  own  life. 
Remember,  what  a written  text  means  depends  on  you  just  as  much  as  it  does  on  the  text  itself. 

Postreading 

Just  as  good  writing  involves  rewriting,  good  reading  involves  rereading.  After  your  first  reading, 
you  may  have  a message  or  interpretation  in  your  head  that  you  write  about  in  your  journal  or  talk 
about  with  others.  If  you  reread  what  you  have  read,  you  may  discover  new  details  and  meanings  you 
didn’t  see  or  understand  the  first  time  you  read  the  text;  so  your  first  response 
may  change.  Rereading  the  text  makes  you  reconsider  your  understanding. 

As  you  participate  in  activities  that  help  you  extend  your  understanding  of 
the  text,  your  enjoyment  of  the  text  and  the  author’s  craft  will 
increase. 

Discovering  your  reading  process  is  as  interesting  as  becoming 
aware  of  your  writing  process.  Knowing  what  you  actually  do  in 
these  language  processes  can  lead  to  your  improvement  as  a 
language  user. 


• JOURNAL  — — — — 

In  your  journal  consider  your  own  reading  process  and  how  you  feel  about  reading. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 


Extra  Hefp 

Do  you  have  problems  thinking  of  what  to  write  even  after  a topic  has  been  given  to  you? 
Brainstorming  is  one  prewriting  technique  that  you  can  use  to  produce  many  ideas  about  a particular 
topic.  The  idea  is  to  get  ideas  down  on  paper  quickly.  Don’t  cross  them  out  as  you  go  - you  can  do 
that  after  the  time  limit  is  up. 

1 . Brainstorm  as  many  ideas  as  you  can  in  two  minutes  on  the  following  topic:  What  new 
bubblegum  flavours  would  likely  be  popular  with  teenagers? 
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2.  Clustering  helps  you  visualize  a topic  that  may  interest  you.  By  jotting  down  words  and  phrases 
associated  with  the  topic,  you  can  find  more  ideas  to  write  about.  It  also  helps  you  to  organize 
your  ideas  for  future  writing.  Using  the  technique  described  in  this  section,  create  a cluster  for  the 
following  topic:  My  favourite  snack  foods! 


a 


3.  If  you’re  not  sure  that  your  understanding  of  the  writing  process  is  complete,  or  if  you  want  a 
quick  and  interesting  review,  watch  the  fifteen-minute  video  “Why  We  Write.”  This  video  is  the 
first  program  in  the  ten-part  series  “The  Writing  Process,”  which  is  produced  and  distributed  by 
TV  Ontario.  While  watching  the  video,  keep  track  of  any  terms  that  are  unfamiliar  to  you.  What 
are  the  corresponding  terms  used  in  this  section? 


Terms  Used  in  the  Video 

Equivalent  Terms  Used  in  Section  3 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Help, 


Enrichment 

Uncovering  your  own  writing  process  is  an  exciting  voyage  of  discovery;  you  begin  to  understand 
how  you  actually  write.  Learning  about  the  writing  processes  of  your  friends  is  also  very  interesting 
because  when  you  compare  your  writing  process  to  other  people’s,  you  learn  more  about  how  writers 
write. 

1 . Interview  someone  you  know,  about  his  or  her  writing  process,  and  present  your  findings  in  a 
cluster  diagram. 

2.  Finding  your  writing  voice  can  be  lots  of  fun.  Think  of  a time  when  you  were  about  to  do 
something  that  you  knew  was  wrong.  Write  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  dialogue  you  had  with 
yourself  to  resolve  that  dilemma.  If  you  have  a dilemma  right  now  in  your  life,  feel  free  to  write 
about  it;  or,  if  you  want,  you  can  make  up  an  imaginary  one. 

Various  written  forms  as  well  as  visual  projects  can  also  be  used  to  express  your  personal  response  to 
a literary  text. 

3.  Choose  a novel  or  short  story  that  you’ve  read  recently  and  create  a book  cover  for  it.  Include  the 
title,  the  author’s  name,  a visual  for  the  front,  and  a blurb  for  the  back  to  interest  possible  readers. 

4.  Choose  a piece  of  literature  you’ve  read  or  a film  you’ve  seen 
recently.  Take  on  the  role  of  one  of  the  characters  and  write  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  other  characters  about  some  event  in  the 
story.  Now  try  taking  on  the  role  of  the  character  receiving  the 
letter  and  respond  to  the  original  letter- writer. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  in  the  Appendix, 
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Conclusion 

The  major  focus  of  Section  3 has  been  on  writing  and  learning  about  the  writing  process  - especially 
your  own.  The  more  you  know  about  writing  and  how  you  personally  write,  the  more  your  writing 
will  improve. 

For  most  people,  the  most  difficult  stage  of  the  writing  process  is  getting  started.  You’ve  been 
introduced  to  a number  of  prewriting  strategies  to  help  you  get  past  that  first  blank  page  and  into 
writing  your  first  draft. 

Part  of  communicating  effectively  through  writing  involves  finding  your  own  writing  voice.  If  your 
readers  say,  “That  really  sounds  like  you  talking!”  then  you  know  you  have  a strong  and  genuine 
writing  voice,  which  is  essential  for  your  writing  to  be  seen  as  good.  You  have  also  learned  that  good 
writing  is  interesting  and  technically  skillful.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  your  writing  good. 

One  of  the  best  ways  is  conferencing  with  other  people  during  different  writing  stages.  You’ve  also 
been  introduced  to  three  other  tools  that  writers  use:  the  dictionary,  thesaurus,  and  writer’s  handbook. 

You’ve  discovered  that  your  reading  process,  like  your  writing  process,  is  closely  connected  to  your 
experience,  values,  and  beliefs.  Your  personal  response  to  what  you  read  and  view  begins  with  the 
connections  you  make  between  the  content  and  your  life.  It’s  important  to  know  that  the  stance  you 
take  when  reading  affects  your  purpose  for  reading  and  the  strategies  you  use.  Setting  your  purpose  is 
itself  an  important  strategy  for  reading.  You  set  your  purpose  during  the  prereading  stage,  and  you 
make  a number  of  other  observations  about  the  text.  While  reading  you  are  actively  involved  in  the 
making  of  meaning.  Then,  in  the  final  stage  of  the  reading  process,  postreading,  you  re-examine  your 
first  impressions  of  the  text.  This  process  enhances  your  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  text  as 
you  move  from  responding  on  a personal  level  to  responding  on  a critical  level. 

Armed  with  these  tools  and  information,  you  should  now  feel  more  comfortable  about  your  writing 
process  and  ready  to  tackle  any  writing  you  will  do  in  English  23! 


Section  3 Assignment:  Your  Writing  Process 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  - Module  1 Section  3 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

1 . Clustering  is  an  important  pre writing  tool.  It  can  also  help  you  uncover  the  prewriting  outline  of 
another  writer.  Being  able  to  uncover  the  organizational  outline  of  something  you’re  reading  may 
be  helpful  as  a model  for  your  own  writing  or  as  a study  tool  to  help  you  remember  the  main 
ideas  and  organization  of  the  piece. 

Draw  the  prewriting  cluster  that  the  writer  of  Module  1 Section  3 might  have  used  to  plan  and 
organize  the  writing  of  the  section.  (20  marks) 


Section  3:  Your  Writing  Process 
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2.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  try  freewriting  in  one  of  the  Section  3 activities.  Use  focused 
free  writing  as  a pre  writing  strategy  to  write  about  one  of  the  following  topics: 

a.  Things  you  can  make  with  one  or  more  paper  plates 

b.  Ways  to  drive  your  English  teacher  crazy 

Limit  your  focused  freewriting  time  to  five  minutes!  Don’t  bother  editing  or  correcting  your 
freewriting  because  no  extra  marks  will  be  given  for  this.  (20  marks) 

3.  One  method  for  developing  your  voice  in  writing  is  to  try  writing  something  using  the  voice  of 
someone  else.  Write  about  the  same  situation  twice,  as  two  different  people  in  the  situation  might 
see  it.  Put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  each  person  and  write  using  his  or  her  distinctive  voice.  You 
can  put  them  in  any  situation  you  like,  but  you  must  use  one  of  the  following  pairs  for  your 
characters: 

• a clerk  in  a shoe  store,  a customer  in  a shoe  store 

• a six-year-old  boy  or  girl,  a teacher 

• an  employer,  an  employee  (20  marks) 


MODULE  SUMMARY 


Module  1 gave  you  the  chance  to  look  at  yourself  as  a person  and  as  a language  user.  So  much  of 
your  work  in  English  23  builds  on  your  responses  to  the  works  of  others  that  getting  to  know  yourself 
is  vital. 

You  found  out  that  one  way  to  better  understand  yourself  and  the  literature  that  you  read  is  through 
writing  in  your  journal.  Your  journal  can  be  used  as  a learning  tool.  It  gets  you  putting  your  thoughts 
and  feelings  down  on  paper.  A closer  examination  of  your  writing  and  reading  reveals  how  you  work 
within  these  language  processes  and  how  you  can  improve  them  both. 


With  a better  understanding  of  who  you  are,  you  are  able  to  explore  the  works  of  others  and  how  you 
respond  to  them. 


To  ensure  that  all  of  your  work  has  been  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  check  off  the  items  in 
the  following  list: 


□ Section  2 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  3 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Y our  responses  are  organized  and  neat,  with  room  for  teacher  comments. 

□ All  of  your  response  pages  are  numbered  consecutively  and  identified  with  this  heading: 

English  23  - Module  1 Section  # Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 


Submit  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (along  with  any  audiotape  and/or  videotape  cassettes) 
for  evaluation. 


Appendix 
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Glossary 


audience:  the  person  or  specific  group  addressed  by  a 
writer,  speaker,  or  visual  message 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or  criticism 

clustering:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas  related  to 
a single  word  or  concept  are  drawn  in  “clusters”  around 
it  (also  called  mind  mapping,  webbing  or  thought 
webbing) 

conferencing:  talking  over  with  others  ideas  and  early 
drafts  of  a piece  of  writing 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading  and 

correcting  grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors  in 
things  like  capitalization,  spelling,  and  punctuation 

expressive  writing:  writing  done  in  everyday,  familiar 
language  that  expresses  feelings,  experiences,  etc. 

freewriting:  a pre writing  technique  that  involves  writing 
nonstop  for  several  minutes,  allowing  whatever 
thoughts  that  come  to  mind  to  be  recorded  on  paper 
(It’s  also  called  timed  writing.) 


prewriting:  generating  ideas  and  planning  for  writing 
through  discussion,  thinking,  brainstorming,  clustering, 
or  making  lists 

proofreading:  to  read  carefully  to  identify  grammatical 
problems  and  surface  errors  that  need  to  be  corrected 

purpose  in  reading:  the  reason  for  reading  - for 
enjoyment,  to  learn,  to  find  specific  facts,  etc. 

purpose  in  writing:  the  reason  for  writing  - to  entertain, 
persuade,  inform,  explain,  describe,  etc. 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and 
reworking  the  material,  which  involves  focusing, 
developing,  deleting,  reordering,  and  changing  the  text 

speaker:  the  character  who  speaks  to  the  reader  in  a poem 
(sometimes  the  speaker  and  the  author  are  the  same) 

visualizing:  using  your  imagination  to  create  a mental 
image  of  a person,  thing,  or  event 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a 
writer 


Suggested  Answers 


Section  1 : Activity  1 

The  responses  to  this  activity  will  vary  because  of  the  personal  nature  of  the  questions.  These  samples,  however,  will  help 

you  see  whether  or  not  your  answers  are  appropriate. 

1 . My  name  is  Leslie  Andersen. 

2.  I like  to  be  called  Les. 

3.  During  my  free  time  I enjoy  golfing,  swimming,  and  skiing  with  my  friends.  I also  enjoy  reading,  especially  science 
fiction  stories. 

4.  I work  as  a lifeguard  and  swimming  instructor  at  our  local  outdoor  swimming  pool  during  the  summer.  I also  do  some 
babysitting  to  earn  extra  money. 

5.  I don’t  watch  much  TV;  but  when  I do,  I watch  evening  sitcoms  and  game  shows.  My  family  usually  watches  the 
evening  news  while  we  eat  supper. 

6.  As  far  as  music  goes,  I listen  to  the  radio  a fair  bit.  I like  different  stations  depending  on  the  time  of  day.  I play  the 
piano,  so  I guess  I listen  to  it  as  I play  as  well.  Mostly  I play  classical  music  to  prepare  for  my  music  exams.  For 
relaxation,  I like  playing  hits  from  the  top  forty. 
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7.  I really  don’t  go  to  movies  all  that  often,  but  my  friends  and  I like  to  rent  videos.  The  movies  I’ve  seen  most  recently 
certainly  aren’t  the  latest  ones  in  the  theatre  because  I see  so  many  on  video.  Lately  I’ve  watched  My  Left  Foot,  The 
Last  Testament,  and  Predator  II. 

8.  I have  to  say  that  the  best  movie  I’ve  ever  seen  is  Monty  Python  and  the  Holy  Grail.  It’s  hilarious  and  every  time  I 
watch  it,  I see  something  I’ve  never  really  noticed  before.  I’ve  seen  it  about  five  times. 

9.  I read  many  different  things  including  newspapers,  magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  literature.  It  depends  a lot  on  how  much 
time  I have  to  read.  I like  short  stories  and  magazine  articles  because  I can  read  the  whole  thing  in  a short  time.  If  I’m 
going  to  read  something  longer,  I often  choose  science  fiction  novels.  One  of  my  favourites  is  The  Chrysalids. 

10.  I’m  happy  when  I’m  taking  part  in  an  activity  like  golf  or  playing  a board  game  with  my  friends  or  family  and  we’re  all 
relaxed  and  laughing  at  what’s  going  on. 

1 1 . Sometimes  I imagine  what  I would  do  if  I won  the  lottery.  I’d  like  to  take  all  of  my  friends  and  family  on  a holiday 
where  I would  pay  the  expenses.  We  could  enjoy  ourselves  and  not  worry  about  how  much  it  all  costs. 

12.  My  friends  think  I’m  good  at  the  sports  I take  part  in  - I’m  no  pro,  but  I’m  pretty  good  at  almost  every  sport  I try.  They 
also  think  I’m  a good  organizer  when  we  plan  parties  and  celebrations. 

13.  I hope  that  I will  have  enough  days  in  my  lifetime  to  do  all  the  things  that  I want  to  do  and  to  go  to  all  of  the  places  that 
I want  to  visit.  The  days  never  seem  long  enough,  so  I’m  not  sure  that  I’ll  ever  experience  everything  I want  to 
experience. 

14.  I enjoy  writing  about  the  work  I do  with  children.  I also  write  stories  related  to  experiences  from  my  past,  like  the  time 
a kid  in  Grade  2 stuck  his  tongue  to  the  monkey  bars  one  day  in  winter.  I guess  you  might  call  these  little  stories 
personal  anecdotes. 


Section  1 : Activity  2 

1 . These  are  only  some  possible  differences  in  an  ad  for  the  mountain  bike: 


Advertisement  for  Adults 

Advertisement  for  Adolescents 

• use  adults  in  the  ad 

• feature  youths  in  the  advertisement 

• focus  on  the  safety,  durability,  comfort,  and 

• focus  on  the  performance  aspects  of  the  mountain 

practicality  of  the  mountain  bike 

bike 

• emphasize  the  fitness  benefits  of  riding  the  mountain 

• show  how  owning  this  particular  mountain  bike 

bike 

• discuss  how  economical  and  environmentally 

could  give  the  adolescent  a desirable  image  with 
peers 

friendly  the  mountain  bike  would  be 

• emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mountain  bike  will 
provide  cheap,  dependable  transportation  and  give 
the  owner  independence  by  not  having  to  rely  on 
others  for  rides 

Do  you  have  any  other  ideas? 
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2.  Some  of  the  information  that  you  could  find  out  about  your  audience  before  you  begin  to  write  would  be  the  following: 


• age 

• where  they  live 

• education 

• socio-economic  status 

• race  and/or  ethnicity 

• anything  special  about  them 

Do  you  have  any  other  ideas? 

3.  You  might  have  thought  of  audiences  like 

• the  other  students  in  your  class 

• students  in  other  classes  or  schools 

• your  parents  or  your  friends’  parents 

• younger  children 


• political  affiliations 

• gender 

• beliefs 

• careers 

• recreation  and  leisure  activities 


• your  school  newspaper  readers 

• your  principal  or  other  teachers 

• a local  newspaper  editor 

• business  and  government 


Did  you  think  of  other  audiences? 

4.  Example  B helps  you  see  and  feel  more  of  what  the  reader  has  to  say  than  Example  A because  B is  more  detailed  in  its 
description.  You  get  a stronger  sense  of  being  there  with  the  narrator  as  she  watches  the  flurry  of  getting  Royce  into  the 
school,  and  then  as  she  goes  to  the  drinking  fountain  herself  to  look.  When  she  describes  the  water  dribbling  over 
Royce ’s  tongue  as  “pinky-red  Koolaid®,”  we  have  a clear  idea  of  what  it  looked  like  to  a seven-year-old  child.  The 
details  in  Example  B are  concrete  and  specific  rather  than  abstract  and  general.  They  capture  the  sight  and  the  emotion 
of  what  was  experienced. 


5.  The  sample  responses  that  follow  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  yours.  Each  person’s  responses  will  be  somewhat 
different  because  each  person  has  a different  background  and  has  had  different  experiences.  The  important  thing  to  look 
for  is  the  way  in  which  each  of  the  following  accounts  differs  from  the  other  two. 


When  talking  to  the  SPCA  constable,  you  would  probably  present  your  information  in  a serious,  matter-of-fact  way. 

You  would  also  provide  details  to  help  the  constable  assess  the  situation. 

When  talking  to  your  friend,  your  use  of  language  would  likely  be  more  informal.  You  would  be  less  concerned  about 
using  correct  grammar,  and  you  would  be  more  likely  to  use  slang  words.  Depending  on  the  situation,  you  would 
probably  use  more  humour  when  talking  to  your  friend.  Your  friend  probably  doesn’t  need  to  know  all  of  the  details  that 
you  gave  the  SPCA  constable;  so  to  keep  the  story  from  being  too  long  and  boring,  you  would  include  only  the  most 
important  or  interesting  details. 

When  talking  to  your  parents,  your  use  of  language  probably  would  be  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

a.  the  SPCA  constable 


I came  across  the  dog  as  I was  delivering  flyers.  He  was  just  lying  there  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  and  didn’t  even 
look  at  me  when  I came  into  the  yard.  I thought  that  was  quite  unusual,  since  most  dogs  that  I meet  while  I am 
delivering  flyers  at  least  look  up  when  I come  up  to  their  house.  Then  I thought  about  how  hot  it  was  today  and  how 
good  it  would  feel  to  finally  work  the  other  side  of  the  street  where  the  trees  on  the  boulevard  would  give  some 
shade.  That’s  when  I realized  that  the  dog  could  not  reach  the  shade  because  his  chain  was  too  short  and  that  there 
was  no  water  dish  within  his  reach  either.  So  I went  over  to  the  dog  to  see  if  he  was  all  right.  When  I sat  next  to 
him  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  up,  but  he  couldn’t.  I stroked  his  fur  and  noticed  how  hot  it  felt.  I went  to  the 
door  and  rang  the  doorbell  and  knocked  several  times  because  I wanted  to  alert  the  owners  to  the  dog’s  situation,  but 
there  was  no  one  home.  I then  pulled  the  garden  hose  over  from  the  side  of  the  house  and  gave  the  dog  some  water 
to  drink.  I also  sprinkled  a little  water  on  his  body  because  I hoped  it  would  help  cool  him  down.  Then  I ran  to  the 
phone  booth  across  the  street  and  called  the  SPCA. 
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b.  your  parents 

While  I was  delivering  flyers  on  17th  Avenue  this  afternoon  I saw  a dog  that  looked  a lot  like  Arman’s  dog, 
Bounder,  chained  up  in  the  middle  of  a yard.  The  chain  was  only  a metre  long,  so  he  couldn’t  reach  his  water  dish 
and  there  was  no  shade.  The  poor  thing  was  so  hot  he  couldn’t  even  get  up.  The  owners  weren’t  home,  so  I gave 
him  some  water  from  the  garden  hose,  and  I sprinkled  some  water  on  his  body  to  help  cool  him  off.  It  was  a clear 
case  of  animal  neglect,  so  I called  the  SPCA.  They  sent  someone  there  right  away.  While  she  checked  the  dog  over, 
I told  her  what  happened.  She  left  a note  in  the  mailbox  and  took  the  dog  with  her.  She  said  the  dog  could  have 
died  within  an  hour  if  I hadn’t  come  along. 

c.  your  friend 

You  know  how  hot  it  is  today,  right?  Well,  while  I was  doing  flyers  this  afternoon  I saw  this  dog  that  looked  like 
Bounder  chained  up  in  the  middle  of  this  yard.  No  water  dish.  No  shade.  The  poor  thing  couldn’t  even  get  up,  he 
was  so  dehydrated  and  hot.  So,  I bang  on  the  door  like  a wildman  to  get  the  dumb  owner  to  come  out,  but  the  jerk 
isn’t  even  home.  I drag  the  hose  over  to  the  dog  and  give  him  some  water.  He  could  hardly  drink.  You  could  fry  an 
egg  on  his  fur  - that’s  how  hot  he  was.  I sprinkled  some  water  on  him  to  cool  him  off.  So  now  I’m  really  mad.  It’s 
probably  good  that  the  owner  didn’t  show  up;  it  would  have  been  ugly.  I figured  this  was  a clear-cut  case  of  animal 
neglect,  so  I called  the  SPCA.  In  no  time  flat  they  sent  over  this  SPCA  constable.  She  was  really  good  looking. 
Anyway,  she  thanked  me,  loaded  the  dog  into  her  van,  and  drove  off.  She  told  me  I probably  saved  the  dog’s  life 
because  without  help  he’d  have  died  within  an  hour.  So,  tell  me,  what  noble  and  heroic  things  did  you  do  today? 


Section  1 : Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  a.  Your  life  map  will  be  unique,  but  you  can  get  an  idea  of  what  one  might  look  like  from  the  following  example: 
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b.  The  sample  answer  was  inspired  by  one  of  the  illustrations  on  the  life  map  shown  in  question  1.  a.  Notice  how  the 
storyteller  chose  a suitable  subject  and  also  suitable  language  for  her  audience.  The  text  is  a brief  but  detailed 
glimpse  of  the  event  from  the  storyteller’s  life  map. 

“It  Happened  Last  Night”  by  Wendy  Mathieu 

The  radio’s  on  somewhere  in  the  house  but  it’s  too  low  to  catch  the  drift  of  what  the  announcer  is  saying.  I 
lie  in  bed  listening  to  the  morning  chatter  of  Mom  and  Dad  downstairs  for  a hint  of  whether  or  not  it  has 
happened  yet,  but  no  luck.  If  it  had  come  overnight  they  would  for  sure  be  discussing  it;  unless  of  course 
they  had  more  important  things  to  talk  about.  My  curtains  are  closed,  so  the  window  gives  no  clue.  I can’t 
tell  from  the  temperature  in  my  bedroom;  the  furnace  kicked-in  as  usual  at  six-thirty.  The  cat’s  still  asleep 
on  the  foot  of  my  bed  waiting  for  me  to  stir  and  disturb  his  dreams  before  he  saunters  down  the  stairs  to  go 
outside.  You’d  think  he’d  be  able  to  sense  it  or  something.  Maybe  he  does  and  that’s  why  he’s  still  curled 
up  all  snugly?  But  no,  I’ve  slept  with  this  cat  long  enough  to  know  that  he’s  just  being  his  usual  lazy  self. 

So  many  mornings  this  past  week  I’ve  jumped  out  of  bed,  at  the  expense  of  a last  stretch  before  getting  a 
fresh  morning-face  and  ‘brushing  the  sweaters  off  my  teeth’  only  to  be  disappointed.  I listen  to  find  out  if 
one  of  my  younger  brothers  has  gotten  up  yet  and  noticed  anything  unusual.  Fat  chance!  - that  is,  that  one 
of  them  has  actually  got  out  of  bed  before  Mom  has  called  him  at  least  twice  and  hollered  at  him  once. 

How  can  I find  out  if  it  has  happened  without  leaving  the  coziness  of  my  quilt  and  pillow? 

At  last  it  comes  to  me.  Why  didn’t  I figure  it  out  from  the  unusual  breakfast  sounds  coming  from  the 
kitchen?  The  clatter  of  pots  and  pans  should  have  been  a tipoff.  No  sound,  feeling,  or  vision  gives  me  the 
information  I want.  Instead  it  comes  to  me  in  the  aroma  of  what  Mom’s  cooking  for  breakfast  - oatmeal! 

Yes,  it  has  happened.  I think  of  my  new  coat  hanging  in  the  front  closet  since  last  April’s  spring  sale.  The 
visions  aroused  a month  ago  by  the  arrival  of  the  ‘Christmas  Wishbook’  come  closer  to  reality.  My  skis  in 
the  basement  call  me  to  come  wax  them  so  they’re  ready  for  the  season  that  has  arrived  over  night.  My 
mother  also  calls  me  for  the  first  bowlful  in  a long  line  of  her  attempts  to  make  porridge  edible.  Today  it 
will  be  plain  oatmeal  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  I will  have  suffered  oatmeal  and  chocolate  chips,  oatmeal 
and  raisins,  oatmeal  and  coconut,  oatmeal  and  . . . Although  it  is  my  nose  that  first  detects  its  official 
arrival,  it  won’t  be  long  before  my  taste  buds  tell  me  that  it  is  really  here. 

I spring  to  my  feet  and  tear  apart  the  drapes.  My  sleepy  eyes  only  take  a second  to  adjust  to  the  brightness 
that  greets  them.  Everything  outside  has  a soft,  clean  whiteness  that  it  didn’t  have  just  hours  ago;  the 
whiteness  of  a landscape  transformed  overnight  by  the  first  snowfall  of  winter. 

2.  Your  account  of  the  accident  might  go  something  like  this: 

a.  the  police  officer  on  the  scene:  I was  riding  my  bicycle  down  the  sidewalk  on  Jackson  Hill  Road  going  south.  It 
was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  I started  going  down  the  hill,  I tried  to  brake  to  keep  myself  from 
gaining  too  much  speed.  When  I squeezed  the  brake  handles,  nothing  happened.  I tried  again,  but  still  nothing 
happened.  It  was  obvious  that  I didn’t  have  any  brakes,  so  I started  dragging  my  feet  to  try  and  control  my  speed.  I 
knew  I was  coming  to  an  intersection  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  so  I looked  and  the  crosswalk  light  for  me  was  green. 
I came  into  the  intersection  hoping  that  the  flattening  out  in  the  road  would  slow  me  down  some  more.  There  was  a 
car,  a white,  four-door  sedan,  heading  south  too,  which  I didn’t  realize  was  making  a right-hand  turn.  I assume  he 
didn’t  see  me  coming  down  the  hill  either,  so  we  collided  in  the  intersection  crosswalk. 

b.  your  mother:  Well,  I was  on  my  way  to  the  post  office  to  pick  up  the  mail  like  you  asked  me  to.  You  know  I have 
to  go  down  Jackson  Hill  Road  and  so  I used  the  sidewalk.  I was  being  careful  by  putting  on  my  brakes  starting  from 
the  top  like  Dad  tells  me  I should,  but  they  didn’t  work.  I tried  again  and  again  and  I was  getting  pretty  scared.  You 
can  build  up  a lot  of  speed  going  down  that  hill.  Anyway,  I decided  to  drag  my  feet;  that’s  why  my  shoes  are  all 
scuffed.  I was  looking  at  the  light  at  the  bottom  to  see  if  it  was  green  and  luckily  it  was;  so  I thought  I had  it  made 
because  I could  scoot  across  the  road  and  slow  down  when  the  road  was  flat,  but  no  such  luck.  A car  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  me  decided  to  turn  right  - right  into  me  in  the  middle  of  the  crosswalk.  The  doctor  said  my  wrist 
is  broken  and  I think  my  bike’s  a write-off! 
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c.  a friend:  How  could  you  describe  the  event  to  your  friend?  Would  the  account  be  similar  to  the  one  you  told  your 
mother  or  would  it  be  more  like  the  one  you  told  the  police  officer?  Would  it  be  a combination  of  both?  Would  it 
be  quite  different  from  either  account?  What  details  would  you  include?  Would  your  use  of  language  be  different? 
How?  Why? 


Enrichment 

Your  coat  of  arms  will  be  unique  to  you,  so  it  won’t  look  like  the  example  here;  but 
you  still  can  get  an  idea  of  how  appropriate  your  response  is  by  comparing  it  to  the 
shield  shown. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

Here  are  some  differences  and  similarities  between  conversations  and  journals: 


Conversation 

Journal 

• oral 

• written 

• not  usually  recorded  - it  happens  and  it’s  gone  except 

• recorded  in  written  form  for  easy  rereading  and 

for  what  you  remember 

reflection 

• shared  with  others  (unless  you  are  talking  to  yourself) 

• may  be  private  or  shared  with  others 

• spoken  in  a combination  of  phrases,  fragments,  and 

• often  written  in  complete  sentences  with  some  phrases 

complete  sentences 

and  fragments 

• moves  quickly  from  one  idea  to  another 

• promotes  thinking  and  learning  new  ideas 

• other  ideas? 

• exploratory  in  nature  - may  move  from  one  idea  to 
another  in  response  to  new  information 

• helps  you  think  about,  try  out,  and  learn  new  ideas 

• other  ideas? 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . A few  things  you  might  have  learned  about  the  format  of  a journal  from  the  sample  journal  response  are  that  you  can 
choose  to  write,  type,  or  word  process  your  journal  on  any  kind  of  paper  and  in  any  kind  of  booklet;  the  journal  response 
is  dated;  the  journal  is  a place  where  spelling,  punctuation,  and  language  usage  are  not  marked.  Did  you  learn  anything 
else? 

2.  September  20,  1994:  Personal  Response  to  “The  Top  Hat” 

After  I finished  reading  this  poem,  I felt  great.  It  has  such  a positive  message.  The  poem  is  about  a guy  who  looks  like 
he  has  very  few  possessions,  and  who  has  probably  had  a hard  life.  Yet  he  seems  very  happy,  confident,  and  content. 
From  my  point  of  view,  he  may  very  well  be  far  richer  than  any  of  the  business  executives  on  Bay  Street. 
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Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . The  student  says  that  the  poem  disturbed  her  because  it  reminds  her  of  her  own  stressful  situation. 

2.  She  understands  the  boy’s  situation  because  she  feels  it  could  apply  to  her  as  well.  She  feels  the  same  pressure  on  her  by 
her  parents  that  the  boy  in  the  poem  experienced  from  his  parents.  She  sees  a strong  similarity  in  the  way  her  parents 
think  and  act  and  the  way  the  boy’s  parents  do.  She  feels  that  she  is  not  in  control  of  her  life.  She  feels  that  if  she  can’t 
find  a way  to  tell  her  parents  what  she  wants,  she  will  end  up  frustrated  and  unhappy  like  the  boy  in  the  poem. 

Enrichment 

1 . The  sample  that  follows  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  journal  response  one  person  wrote  after  taking  part  in  the  guided 
imagery  activity.  Notice  the  unpolished  and  expressive  voice  the  writer  uses  to  capture  the  idea  and  the  details  that  go 
with  it. 


Madeh  15,  1993 

kJdttiny  iA  deadly  vedy  band  wonk.  to  dit  down  in  fnont  of  a blank  dneen  od,  piece  of  poped,  iA 
vedy  intrimdcdiny.  A bene  one  thouyhtd,  in  my  head  that  could  be  written  down.  Ittkich  oneA  do-  d 
cboode?  How,  dm  ml  talkiny  about  writing  a dedeanek  poped,  — that  corned-  pnetty  eerily,  now-, 
did  tkiA  "cneative'  writiny.  d f eel  like  d have  to  bane  my  doul  (on,  at  leant  a pant  of  it),  d dent 
done  to  dtant  — to  type  that  finnt  fatten,.  Slowly  d detanc,  and  beyin  wttk  the  finnt  letten \ then  the 
decent  — doon,  a whole  wend  kaA  been  written,  Q-iti  and  dtantd-  and  dlopA.  Eventually  thene  one 
dome  phnadeA,  dentenceA  and  d even  approach  a whole  panxiynaph.  d dtop  to  denead  all  tkattd, 
been  written,  d take  cut  whole  lined-  and  add  ethenA.  Evedythiny  id-  do-  uncentain.  Ittntte  dome 
mone.  Qo  back  to  the  beyinniny.  Alwayd,  moainy  and  chanyiny.  Eveny  wend  may  chanye 
dependliny  on  the  next  wondld,  d write.  So  temponxzny.  PnedA  the  cutl  command  and  itld,  alt  yone! 
Condtoritly  cyxentioniny  what  to  keep  and  what  to  chanye.  Slow-  iA  one  wend  betten,  than 
anothed,?  Ijou  cant  write  i f you  cant  be  critical.  My  bead  budtA  aA  d finally  koue  a findt  dnaft 
banyed  ottt.  A diyh  of  delief.  A walk  outride.  Qo  back  to  the  keyboard.  Penead.  dd,  any  oL !f  thiA 
any  yood?  Ittontk  daviny?  IjeA,  thouyh  dome  can  ye.  Aften,  many  bound-  o)  writtny  ( i.e.  deviriny, 
deadiny,  deneadiny,  thinkiny,  deadiny  it  aloud,  kaviny  domeone  elde  dead  it  and/od,  liAten  fa- 
it, . . .)  d am  enchaudted.  d leaue  it  fon,  awhile  but  my  thxmyhtd-  dent.  Ak!  An  idea  biti  me 
and  d dudh  back  fa  write  it  down  befone  d lode  it.  finally,  itld-  finidhed  — fon,  the  moment,  d ll 
print  it  out  in  bedt  dnaft  and  then  d wont  chanye  it  ayain.  lie  luck.  Q-ive  bedt  prinfautA  bated, 
and  d m dtilt  not  finidhed  — even  thouyh  my  printed,  diblen  iA!  Put  no,  thene  dealty  deed-  come  a 
point  whene  a piece  iA  finidhed.  At  leant  until  mode  people  dead  it  and  d dee  if  d have  achieved 
my  pudpoAe.  dtld,  atwayA  on  my  dink,  — deady  fyod,  devidion  . . . writiny  iA  kodd  wonk  — it  neved, 
endd,! 
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2.  Each  person’s  reformatted  journal  entry  will  be  different.  The  following  example  is  based  on  the  personal  response  to 
the  poem  “Warren  Pryor”  that  is  in  the  Extra  Help.  This  personal  response  was  changed  into  the  form  of  a letter. 

Reformatted  response  to  “Warren  Pryor” 


jbead-  Minot, 

Mow,  ode  yon?  9'm  dodAy  that 9 didnt  yet  a chance  to-  wAite  to  yon  eadtied,.  9'oe  been,  ynite 
bndy  cd  dehooi.  9'm  happy  to  depodt  that  my  yAaded,  ode  impAeniny.  9^  thiA  keepA,  up,,  9 'll  have 
ne  pAobtem  yettiny  into  that  etectdenicA,  pdoydam  at  £./l.9.  <9.  hhe  pAeblem  id,  that  my  padentd- 
dtitt  want  me  to  ye  into  aecountiny,  do  that  9 com,  kelp  turn  the  jjomity  bmdineAA.  9 dealiy  dent 
want  to  do  that.  9 jndt  cant  deem  to  yet  that  jjoct  acAOdA-  to  them. 

9n  Pnylidh  ctaAA,  today,  9 dead  a dhent  poem  catted,  “hUadAen,  Pdyod?'  by  Alden  Itowtan.  99 d- 
abont  a boy  whe  had  the  dame  pAeblem  that  9 haee.  Jle  didnt  dpeah  up,  to  let  hid,  padentd,  knew, 
that  theid,  ddeamA-  wede  not  kid-  dAeami.  die  wound  up,  dpendtiny  the  deAt  ofj-  kid,  li^e  deiny 
demethiny  he  hated.  9t  deadly  made  me  think.  9 thonyht,  ' hhid-  could  happen  to  me  toe!” 

9'm  yoiny  to  have  to  do  demethiny  doon.  9^  yon  have  any  ideoA,  pteade  let  me  know,. 

9 pdomiAe  that  my  next  letted,  wdt  be  mode  cheed^ni.  May  hi  to  Ma^iy.  Vake  cade  of  yondAei j. 
Maybe  9 'LL  come  lUAit  yon  dndiny  dpdiny  bdeak. 

Jloue, 

*9 eddy 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

The  writing  process  includes  certain  stages  - prewriting,  writing,  revising,  editing  and  proofreading,  sharing  with  readers  - 
but  they  do  not  happen  in  neat  little  steps  with  one  happening  right  after  the  other.  The  arrows  in  the  writing  process  diagram 
show  that  the  stages  don’t  always  go  in  perfect  order;  they  can  vary,  overlap,  and  be  returned  to  at  any  time.  For  example, 
you  can  begin  at  the  prewriting  stage  and  move  into  writing;  but  you  may  well  be  revising  and  rewriting  at  the  same  time  that 
you  are  actually  writing.  The  stages  aren’t  totally  separate  - you  could  even  be  doing  some  editing,  such  as  fixing  a spelling 
error,  while  you  are  writing. 
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Section  3:  Activity  2 

Journal  Response 

Your  free  writing  will  not  have  the  same  content  as  the  sample  response  provided.  But  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  purpose  of 
freewriting  - to  achieve  fluency,  not  “good”  writing. 


flonUOAy  17,  1993 

Vhe  whole  idea  o f ‘‘fflieewAltlny  Atilt  doeAnt  Alt  well  with  me.  Moyle  9 dont 
(flute  nndeAAtand  it.  kOtitiny  aA  faAt  aA  9 can  foA  10  minuteA  without  Atoppmy 
to  think  — alt!  and  9 yneAA  the  thinkiny  yoeA  on  aA  9 wAite?  Can  9 wAite  and 
think  at  the  Aame  time?  hkiA-  AeemA  too-  ctoAe  to-  my  pAyche  on  Aomethlny.  9 Atilt 
want  to-  Atop  my  pen  aA  9 ye,  Aenead  my  Aentence  and  then  yo  on  with  my 
wnitiny.  klttitiny  and  thinkiny  — realty  inAepoAalte  but  confuAlny  to-  think  it  iA 
poAAltle  to-  do-  koth  at  the  Aame  time.  9 A theAe  any  wtitny  without  thinkiny? 
hike  Apeakiny  without  thinkiny?  hhink  kefoAe  yon  Apeak  — think  kefoAe  yon 
wAite!  /to-  it  mnAt  all  yoonat  once?  9'ue  keaed  that  on  Aome  computenA,  yon  can 
ttack  out  the  monitoA  and  aetnatty  ‘inulAltte  wAite' aA  yon  fflieewAite.  99a 
AuppoAed  to-  te  yood  foA  people  who-  aAe  peAfectloniAtA  — they  cant  ne-oiAe  aA  they 
wAite,  they  juAt  kaue  to  wAite.  9t  could  kelp  with  wAiteAA  Hock  too.  9'tl  haue  to- 
by it  Aometime  when  9 cant  think  of  anythiny  to  Aay.  fly  comtlniny  the 
fneewnitiny  and  the  inolAlMe  wAitiny  9 can  yet  a AtaAt,  one  that  9 can  AeulAe  lateA 
if  9 want,  fynee  — 9nv!Aille:  AonndA  kind  of  mayicat  to  me.  klttitiny  itAetf  iA 
kind  of  mayicat  once  it? A on  papeA  and  the  thonyktA  one  pinned  down. 


Section  3:  Activity  3 

Read  the  sample  response  and  see  how  the  language  of  your  response  compares.  Can  you  hear  a real  person  talking  in  it? 
What  about  in  yours? 

You  know,  people,  I think  that  we  should  really  go  to  Tommy’s  Restaurant  to  eat.  There’s  everything  you  could 
ever  want  on  the  menu.  We  could  all  find  something  we’d  like.  They’ve  got  pizza,  burgers,  nachos,  salads,  steaks  - 
you  name  it,  they’ve  got  it.  If  we  don’t  pick  a place  that  has  a little  bit  of  everything,  somebody’s  not  going  to  like 
it.  What  do  you  say  people?  Tommy’s? 
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Section  3:  Activity  4 

1 . Some  of  the  ways  you  might  be  able  to  help  someone  in  each  of  the  stages  of  the  writing  process  might  include  the 
following  ideas: 

a.  Prewriting 

• Interview  the  person  to  see  what  he  or  she  might  be  interested  in  writing. 

• Brainstorm  with  the  person  about  a particular  topic  to  gather  more  ideas. 

• Teach  the  person  some  of  the  prewriting  strategies  that  you  use. 

• Get  the  writer  to  talk  about  his  or  her  topic,  and  then  you  can  give  positive  feedback;  allow  the  person  to 
rehearse  his  or  her  ideas  orally. 

• Have  you  thought  of  others? 

b.  Revising 

• In  this  stage  you  want  to  help  the  writer  “look  at”  his  or  her  work  again  and  develop  the  content. 

• Give  positive  feedback  before  you  start  asking  questions  that  might  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  writing  - topic 
choice,  main  ideas,  adding  or  deleting  information,  sequence  or  logic,  choice  of  words,  etc. 

• Help  the  writer  see  the  need  for  revision. 

• What  other  ideas  do  you  have? 

c.  Editing  and  Proofreading 

• Read  the  piece  over  while  keeping  in  mind  what  your  own  strengths  in  writing  are.  You  may  see  things  that 
the  writer  missed  and  suggest  improvements  where  you  think  the  piece  is  weak. 

• Editing  and  proofreading  usually  occur  after  the  writer  has  revised  the  content  of  the  piece  and  it  is  being 
prepared  for  final  draft,  but  suggestions  can  be  made  during  other  stages  of  the  writing  process. 

• Underline  or  circle  punctuation  errors,  misspelled  words,  and  words  that  are  mistakenly  used. 

• Do  you  have  other  suggestions? 

Naturally,  if  you  are  the  one  who  needs  some  help  during  any  of  the  stages  of  the  writing  process,  your  partner 
would  carry  out  these  steps. 

2.  Your  checklist  for  each  type  of  conference  might  look  like  this: 
a.  Prewriting  Conference  Checklist 

• Why  are  you  writing  this  piece? 

- to  share  an  experience 

- to  explain  how  to  do  something 

- to  persuade  someone  about  something 
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• Who  will  read  this  piece? 

- you 

- your  peers 

- other  students  in  the  school 

- family  or  relatives 

- people  you  don’t  know 

• Have  you  tried  any  prewriting  strategies? 

- freewriting 

- brainstorming 

- reading  about  your  topic 

- clustering 

- looking  in  your  journal 

- writing  down  everything  you  already  know 

- writing  down  what  you  need  to  find  out 

See  the  info-box  on  page  262  in  Straight  Ahead  for  additional  prewriting  strategies. 

b.  Revision  Conference  Checklist 

• What  do  you  like  about  the  content  of  your  piece? 

• Is  there  something  you  don’t  understand? 

• Are  enough  details  provided? 

• Could  you  shorten  any  parts? 

• How  does  the  piece  begin? 

• How  effective  is  your  ending? 

• Does  your  writing  sound  like  you?  Does  your  writing  voice  come  through? 

c.  Editing  and  Proofreading  Conference  Checklist 

• Does  every  sentence  make  sense? 

• Are  there  any  missing  words? 

• Is  the  punctuation  correct? 

• Are  there  any  spelling  mistakes? 

• Have  you  used  proper  grammar? 

• Is  the  handwriting  or  typing  clear? 

• Are  words  used  correctly?  For  example,  words  like  to/too/two,  its/it’ s are  often  confused.  (Refer  to  pages 
329  to  331  in  Straight  Ahead  and  your  writer’s  handbook  for  assistance.) 

3.  The  page  numbers  will  depend  on  which  handbook  you  used. 

a.  Many  handbooks  have  a section  that  deals  exclusively  with  punctuation,  so  look  in  the  table  of  contents  or  in  the 
index  for  the  following  headings  or  subheadings:  punctuation,  commas,  comma  usage,  or  unnecessary  commas. 

You  may  also  find  a heading  or  subheading  telling  you  where  to  look  for  information  about  how  to  avoid  comma 
splices.  A comma  splice  happens  when  a comma  is  used  to  join  two  complete  sentences  that  should  be  separated  by 
a period,  a semicolon,  a colon,  or  a conjunction. 

b.  Many  handbooks  will  deal  with  sentences  and  fragments  in  a section  called  Grammatical  Sentences  or  Constructing 
Grammatical  Sentences  or  Sentence  Fragments. 
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c.  Did  you  try  to  look  up  any  of  the  following  headings  or  subheadings? 

• Word  Choice  • Misused  Words 

• Spelling  • Commonly  Misused  Words 

• Glossary  of  Usage  • Word  Problems 

• Commonly  Misspelled  Words  • Homonyms 

• Words  That  Sound  Alike 

Did  you  find  information  under  other  headings  as  well? 

d.  Did  you  find  the  information  about  outlines  by  using  any  of  the  following  headings  or  subheadings? 

• Planning 

• Planning  and  Drafting 

• Writing  out  a Rough  Plan 

• Writing  an  Outline 

• Organizing  Information 

• Outlines 

e.  The  most  direct  way  of  finding  this  information  is  to  look  in  the  index  under  Pronouns , Relative.  You  may  also 
have  found  it  through  the  table  of  contents  under  headings  like  these: 

• Problems  with  Pronouns 

• Parts  of  Speech 

• Review  of  Basic  Grammar 

f.  Did  you  find  the  information  under  any  of  the  following  headings? 

• Capitalization,  Titles  of  works 

• Using  Capitals,  Titles  of  works 

g.  You  may  have  had  a little  trouble  with  this  one.  You  probably  could  not  find  simile  in  the  table  of  contents,  but  you 
would  likely  have  found  it  in  the  index  under  Simile  or  Figurative  Language. 

What  other  interesting  bits  of  information  did  you  discover  in  your  handbook  while  you  were  searching  for  the  answers 
to  these  questions? 

The  main  point  of  this  exercise  is  to  encourage  you  to  look  through  your  writer’s  handbook  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
its  contents,  layout,  and  organization.  Then,  when  you  need  it  most,  you  will  be  able  to  find  help  quickly. 

4.  Unit  13  would  be  useful  if  you  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  writing  process.  Unit  18,  however,  would  be  very  useful 
in  helping  you  write  better  and  in  helping  you  to  improve  a piece  of  writing  near  the  end  of  the  writing  process,  when 
you  are  polishing  it  and  getting  it  ready  to  share  with  a reader.  The  “Checklist  for  Standard  Usage,”  beginning  on 
page  329,  is  an  especially  useful  reference  tool. 


Section  3:  Activity  5 

1 . No  two  readers  would  likely  have  identical  responses  to  the  same  piece  of  writing  because  no  two  readers  are  exactly 
alike  as  people.  Each  reader  has  a different  background,  belief  system,  knowledge,  language  use,  etc.;  so  for  that  reason, 
you  can  understand  why  your  perception  of  a written  work  will  not  be  exactly  like  that  of  your  teacher  or  anyone  else. 
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2.  If  you  are  reading  a poem  to  find  out  who  the  speaker  is,  then  you  will  focus  on  clues  and  details  that  will  help  you  find 
the  answer  to  your  question.  You  might  read  very  slowly  and  repeat  the  process  if  you  don’t  find  an  answer  the  first  time 
you  read  the  poem.  In  focusing  on  some  details,  you  may  not  observe  or  respond  to  other  details  that  you  might  have  if 
you  were  just  reading  the  poem  to  enjoy  it. 

When  you  read  the  poem  for  enjoyment,  you  will  probably  read  faster.  Even  so,  the  rhythm  and  images  might  stand  out 
more  on  this  initial  reading.  You  will  probably  also  look  at  the  poem  more  as  a whole  than  if  you’re  just  looking  for  a 
particular  feature. 

3.  Here  are  some  examples  of  purposes  you  could  set  for  reading  or  viewing  the  following  items: 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

• for  entertainment  - a good  laugh 

• to  explore  how  the  cartoonists  combine  visuals  and  words  for  effect 

• to  follow  the  continuing  saga  of  a particular  comic  strip 

• other  purposes? 

b.  a magazine  article  about  capital  punishment 

• out  of  interest 

• to  learn  more  about  the  issue  for  personal  knowledge 

• to  find  arguments  that  support  your  view  about  the  issue 

• to  find  information  for  a report  you  are  writing  about  capital  punishment 

• other  purpose? 

c.  a documentary  about  whales 

• for  enjoyment  and  entertainment 

• to  learn  something  specific  about  whales 

• to  examine  how  documentary  films  are  made 

• other  purposes? 


Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . Some  ideas  for  new  bubblegum  flavours  likely  to  be  popular  with  teenagers  are 


pizza 
cheeseburger 
freshbreath  mint 
french  fry 
hamburger 


chocolate  ice  cream 
orange  slush 
cherry 
green  apple 
Coke® 


As  you  can  see  from  the  list,  some  of  these  flavours  already  exist.  They’ve  been  included  because  in  an  initial 
brainstorming  session  every  suggestion  is  accepted  just  to  get  a flow  of  ideas  going.  You  can  cross  out  suggestions  you 
don’t  like  after  the  brainstorming  period  is  over. 
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2.  A cluster  for  someone’s  favourite  snack  food  might  look  like  this: 


3.  Does  your  chart  have  these  terms? 


Terms  Used  in  the  Video 

Equivalent  Terms  Used  in  Section  3 

• timed  writing 

• freewriting 

• thought  web 

• cluster 

• drafting 

• writing 

• editing 

• editing  and  proofreading 

• publishing 

• sharing 
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Enrichment 

1 . Look  at  the  cluster  for  Sue’s  writing  process  and  compare  it  to  your  response. 


(^ypesitouM 


( spends  a great  deal 
l of  time  thinking 


[ reads  and  reads 
l some  more 


jots  down  ideas 
and  notes 


[ writes  it  in  her 
l head 


[ happens  all  through 
l her  writing  process 


(^on  computer  ^ 


Writing 


lots  to  start  with 
then  writes  in  bits 
and  pieces 


Sue’s  Writing 
Process 

J 


likes  to  play  with  her 
words  and  sentences  to 
Vcreate  different  effects 


connected  closely  j 
to  revision  ) 


(^with  friends  and  family^ 


^Sharing  ^ 


likes  to  hear  other’s 
responses 


[ might  make  changes  | 
l after  initial  sharing  ) 


uses  spellcheck 


has  someone  else 
read  it 


leaves  it  for  awhile, 
comes  back  to  it  with 
“fresh”  eyes 


2.  The  mental  dialogue  you  had  with  yourself  might  resemble  the  following  example: 
I’ve  lasted  all  afternoon  without  eating  anything  that  isn’t  on  my  diet. 

You’ve  been  so  good,  one  little  piece  of  chocolate  bar  won’t  matter. 

No!  It’s  only  an  hour  until  supper  and  I can  hold  out. 

Just  one  little  piece  ...  Just  a corner ...  Who’ll  notice? 
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I’m  getting  hungry.  But  I could  eat  a carrot  stick. 

Just  one  tiny  piece  won’t  make  any  difference  ... 

I can’t.  I’ve  been  so  good  all  day.  I even  refused  the  birthday  cake  at  work. 

But  it’s  still  an  hour  to  supper  and  I’m  feeling  a little  dragged  out ... 

Remember,  chocolate  isn’t  instant-energy  food. 

3.  Your  book  cover  won’t  be  like  the  following  example  because  you  probably  haven’t  read  the  same  book,  but  also 
because  it’s  your  own  personal  expression;  and  therefore  it  is  unique.  The  sample  book  cover,  however,  gives  you  an 
idea  of  how  you  can  demonstrate  your  personal  response  to  a book  through  other  media. 


4.  Everyone’s  letters  will  be  different.  You  should  be  true  to  the  characters’  personalities,  so  try  to  adopt  the  voice  of  each 
character  in  your  letters. 
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